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Persecution in Posh Palo Alto 


One of America’s most affluent cities uses cruel laws and miserly penny-pinching to push out the poor 
by Purusha Obluda : pee TES 


Ka 


nce more it is the rich and the 
\wealthy, the landlords and the 
‘store owners, the denizens of 
Stanford Shopping Center, one 
of the most successful in the country, deal- 
ing with the problems of the poorest of the 
poor by driving them out of town. 

Palo Alto, home to elite Stanford 
University, is a small, pleasant city, a mixture 
of comfortable, middle-class homes, hi-tech 
factories disguised as college campuses, and 
a lively, upscale downtown where the mer- 
chants and landlords have never had it so 
good. In 1997, for the first time ever, the 
city’s merchants did over a billion dollars in 
business, and 1998 was surely even better. 

In my opinion , the Palo Alto City 
Council has done quite a respectable job of 
running the city in most ways. And it has 
been heartlessly cruel to the people at the 
bottom of the income ladder. 

Palo Alto now has a contingency fund of 
over $20 million, money being held back 
unspent in case the good times turn bad. The . 

city is about to spend roughly $600,000 on 
upgrading its already cushy City Council 
chambers and does not stint in seeing that 
“our fair city” remains one of the most 
desirable in the United States. 

Indeed, I can make a case that Palo Alto 
is the most affluent small city in America; 
nearly 60,000 souls live in-a place where the 
median cost of a used house is nearly half a 
million dollars. The City Council does not 
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by Lynda Cobden 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


See Persecution in Palo Alto‘page 15 


The Great Naval Training Ce! 


In San Diego, homeless activists are fighting the federal government for the vacant Naval Center 


injunction, and how could stopping those 
non-plans cost them anything? 

In 1990, when the old Naval Hospital in 
Balboa Park was handed over to the City of 
San Diégo, the mayor at the time was 
Maureen O’Connor, who cultivated a repu- 
tation for being sympathetic to homeless 


Is the law of the land ‘“whatev- 
er the powerful want it to be?” 
One stubborn, ornery homeless 
man has stuck his neck out to 
make the law serve the people 


most in need. 


by Forrest Curo 


n January 20, in San Diego’s 
Southern California Federal 
District Court, Judge Whelan 
aa” denied homeless activist Lance 
Holgate’s request for a preliminary 
injunction in his suit to stop the Great 
Naval Training Center Robbery. 
San Diego’s plans are to take possession 
_of the abandoned part of the base in July 
and turn it over toa “Master Developer’ 
who will tear down most existing buildings 
“there and replace them with tourist hotels, 
luxury housing — anything but the low- 
income and homeless housing that was 
originally supposed to be the first priority 
use for closed military property. 
The judge explained himself at meticu- 


lous length, saying that from the arguments - 


_he’d heard so far, Holgate was not likely to 
prevail in the overall case, and thus 
couldn’t have an injunction to protect the 


The San Diego Naval Training Center could house all the city’s homeless people. - 


buildings until the full case came to trial. 
A few inconsistencies in the City’s 


- arguments passed unnoticed. According to 


the City, they had no immediate plans to 
demolish barracks on the base, buildings 
which, according to Admiral Holian (in 


charge of the Naval Training Center when - 


it closed), would hold 15,000 beds, suffi- 
cient to house San Diego’s entire home- 
less population by Holgate’s estimate. 
The City also argued that a restriction on 
its power to tear down those buildings 
would cost it $25 million. If they had no 
such plans, why were they fighting the 


people. Faced with a call to use the hospital 
for homeless housing, she moved immedi- 
ately to demolish it. What can we expect 
from Mayor Susan Golding when she’s 
threatened by an even greater opportunity? 
It seemed all too familiar. When pow- 
erful authorities bend the law to the disad- 
vantage of poor and despised minorities, 
most victims abandon their rights without 
complaint. A few will argue or resist 
futilely and suffer further trouble for their 
bad attitudes. Those who take matters into 
court find themselves in an unequal strug- 
gle against attorneys paid to defend exist- 
ing injustices. Sometimes, if they persist 
in the struggle long enough, they come 
out victorious, whereupon their opponents 
seek new ways to accomplish the custom- 
ary wrongs. (Consider how vagrancy laws 
were found unconstitutional years ago, 
but laws against “loitering” and “illegal 


camping” now serve the same function.) 
SS ae 


See Great Naval Training Robbery page 13 
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SANTA Cruz WRESTLES WitH ITs CONSCIENCE 


City Council contemplates softening its Draconian cunpine? es 


by Becky Johnson 


leep has been a crime in Santa . 


Cruz for 20 years. On January 25, 

Louden Nelson Community 

Center was the site of a large pub- 
lic forum on: reforming the Santa Cruz 
Camping Ordinance. Mayor Katherine 
‘Beiers, who introduced the item to the 
Santa Cruz City Council on December 8, 
is a member of the task force to review 
the camping ban and propose changes, if 
any, to the entire council in February. 

Activists in Santa Cruz have been ask- 
ing the City Council to address the human 
rights issues involved for years, and after 
last November’s elections, had some hope 
that the new council might be more pro- 
gressive. But several signs along the way 
have caused confusion, alarm, and in 
some cases, disgust — notably because 
major business interests have been over- 
represented in the City Council task force 
meetings to review the camping ban, and 
common myths about homeless people 
have gone unchecked. 

The task force meetings have been 
heavily weighted towards groups hostile to 
the homeless — the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Downtown Business 
Association, and the Harvey West 
Association. The council met with the 
Downtown Neighborhood Association 
(which urges no change in the current anti- 
homeless law), and then with county staff, 
the police, and social service providers. No 
homeless person or advocate was on the 
task force, but two police officers, some- 
times in uniform, attended all meetings. 

Only once did the City Council’s task 
force meet with homeless people. And 


when they did spare exactly one hour to 
meet with the only people truly affected by 
this law, Mayor Beiers was absent. 


SPEAKING TRUTH TO POWER 

Then, at the January 25th public hear- 
ing, 60 speakers addressed the City 
Councilmembers who makeup the task 
force: Krohn, Sugar, and Beiers. The 


Santa Cruz activists have held countless protests to overturn the sleeping ban. 


“I was so glad I was warm and have a warm place to sleep. I 
was sad to think that anyone should have to sleep outside if 


overwhelming majority of speakers 
denounced the ban on sleeping and camp- 
ing; only four favored retaining the ban. 
Fred Geiger, a union activist and resident 
of Santa Cruz for 25 years, told the coun- 
cil: “I don’t think it serves the city, tax- 
payers or residents to have the police 
beating the bushes, searching with dogs 
and horses to prevent people from sleep- 
ing. When winter’s over and the armory is 


shut ‘down, it will ey By See me 


not have a residence.” 


William, Rubel opposed any ehatie in 


the ordinance. He claimed that his neigh- 


borhood was impacted by transients, 


which had culminated in a man being shot 
three years earlier. “People who are sleep- 
ane not just in the pushes tend to park 


ewe at night:” 
A: homeless. veteran sale of, aga sleep’: 


they didn’t want to. But then to not be allowed to sleep out- 
side is appalling.”” — Bakery owner Emily Reilly, describing the recent cold spell 


their cars in our neighborhood first,” he 
said. “We often have problems with peo- 
ple defecating in our front yards, littering, 
and it provides the kind of covering and 
commotion that drug dealers use.” 

Green Party member David Silva 
charged: “It’s not an ordinance about 
camping. It’s an ordinance about home- 
less people. It is operating to criminalize 
homeless Peopte: | ‘You cannot ae falling 


cept 


deprivation hurts: “If you don’t get 
enough sleep you become angry. Then 
you become violent. People need places 
to sleep.” Tirith, who works with Feed the 
People and lives in a bus with her brother 
Sunrise, waved a velo slip of papers. “TI 


_.| Tiredness, urine retention, blurred 
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A Shaky Hand Out 
by Michael Creedon 


vision, sun sensitivity, dizziness, loss 
_of confidence and coordination, irreg- 
ular/rapid pulse, nightmares. 
Seizures, migraines and mental disor- 
ders. Nausea, vomiting, yellowing eyes 
and skin, dark urine, fever, difficulty 
breathing, difficult yellowbelly eyes 
and skin, restlessness, muscle spasm, 
blurred vision, anachondriasis: 


All these afflict me as I stand 
with my shaky hand out on the corner 
of Shattuck and Haste at 8 a.m. 

In the golden splendor of the 

Sunlit haze, all alone on the horizon. 


am now the proud owner of a’ camping 
ban ticket,” she said. “They were doing a 
sweep of Mission Street Extension area 
Friday morning at 7 a.m., going from car 
to car to car to car. The officer was doing 
his best to move people along.” 

A homeless woman said, “The problem 
I have now is lack of energy due to lack of 
sleep. I go up to the armory to sleep and 
they wake us up at 5 a.m. How can City 
Council expect us to endure things they 
themselves would not go through?” 
Dressed in a jester’s hat complete with 


bells and a flute, the “Pied Piper’ of Santa 


Cruz, who claimed to “live in the same 


. vehicle on the same street where I first 


became homeless,” told the councilmem- 
bers that the police primarily use the. 
camping ban to run ID checks and look 
for warrants. Another homeless man 
expressed distrust of the willingness of 
the council to do anything. “I don’t see 
much danger from people resting in their 
automobiles, truly sleeping. I hope you 
don’t waste.a lot of time while another 
100 people get tickets.” 


‘\2 Stréef Spirit vendor Sttve Argue 
“graphically described the’ intimidating 


way the police enforce the ban: “Boom, 
boom, boom! on your window. Get up! 
Move along! And a $162 fine if you argue 
with them. Making people criminal just 
for sleeping — that’s cruel.” 


See Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban page 15 


Berkeley's Beloved — and Controversial — - Free Box 


by Nancy Delaney 


olly Wetzel of Oakland’s Safe 
Streets Now is leading the 
charge of 42 southside mer- 


chants and residents who are threatening 
to sue the University of California in 
small claims court for $5000 each to 
protest what they claim is a public nui- 
sance of drug dealing and disorderly, 
‘threatening conduct around the Free Box 
and basketball courts in People’s Park. 

This threat is being used by the univer- 
sity as the reason to cut back vegetation in 
the park, add more regular police patrols, 
increase lighting, and consider demolition 
of the Free Box that has been a 30-year- 
old tradition there — an intersection 
between rich and poor. 

People’s Park Advisory Committee, 
which represents the UC with some repre- 
sentation from the community and Food 
Not Bombs (which serves free meals at 


the Park Monday through Friday at 2:30 - 


p.m.), met on January 21 and heard public 
concerns about removing the box. 

Arthur Fonseca, architect of the current 
incarnation of the Free Box, pointed out 
that the local second-hand clothing stores 
were very much in favor of the Free Box 
remaining; while Terry Compost pointed 
out that, in the alternative economy, the 
hills people bring expensive brand-name 
clothes to the box, and poor people sell 
them to the second-hand stores, who in 
turn sell them at affordable prices to stu- 
dents, Everybody gets a little relief from 


The Free Box in People’s Park is a source of clothing — and conflicts. 


whatever their burden might be. 

Several speakers said that not every- 
body who hangs out near the Free Box 
and the basketball courts is a drug dealer, 
and that people should be careful not to 
stereotype or assume that everyone of a 
certain race is using or dealing drugs. 

_ Many people agreed that aggressively 
approaching cars delivering clothes is not 
in keeping with the spirit of the Park or 
the Free Box, and suggested that people 
could take turns assisting deliveries and 
helping in a friendly way, rather than a 
desperate or pushy one. Most did feel that 


there needs to be a stand taken against any 
kind of violence in or near the Park. 
Contrary to what some bureaucrats 
claim, while some people sell the more 
expensive clothes, there are so many 
clothes donated that everyone can find 
something to wear, often just what they 
need. Some speakers questioned whether 
those trying to ban the Free Box actually 
want the poor to be shabbily dressed. 
Human greed is happening in American 
society at every level, including at the Free 
Box, but luckily the abundance helps a lot. 
Taking away services in the Park and the 


| no homeless youngsters 
| getting in its way 


Telegraph Avenue 


Urban Renewal 
by Nancy Warder 


around noon on a Monday 
the Avenue is empty 

no scruffy street kids 

with strangely colored hair 
huddled together 

holding onto puppies 

for warmth and love 


the big green cleaning machine 
makes its way down the Sidewalk 


business men chortle 

over the great Christmas season 
no unpleasant reminders that for 
many there is no room at the inn 


I miss the kids 
where did they go? 
to some other street 
where merchants wish 
they would go away? 


opportunity to make a little money might 
even increase crime; as one speaker noted, 
society can expect increased crime from 
cutting welfare and increased homelessness 
from raising rents. 

Osha Neumann, an artist of the famed 
People’s Park Mural and an attorney who 


See Berkeley Free Box page 13 
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S.F. Supervisors Break a Sacred Vow to the Poor 


The sumptuous feast at City Hall was uncom- 
fortably close to the ornate palace at Versailles 
where Louis XVI ruled the masses, arrogantly 
insensitive to their hunger. All that was missing 
was Marie Antoinette leaving City Hall to sniff 
aristocratically, “Let them eat cake,” to the 
cold, hungry people on the streets just outside. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n the same day that Mayor Willie Brown led the 


members of the San Francisco Board of Supervisors 


into the newly renovated and gold-plated City Hall, 


resplendent with marble staircases and chambers of 
Manchurian oak, the National Law Center on Homelessness and 
Poverty named San Francisco one of the five meanest cities in 
the country for its anti-homeless raids and sweeps. 
Then, on Monday, January 25, the Board of Supervisors sat in 
their lustrous new chambers and cast a vote to dramatically esca- 
late the meanness of San Francisco’s streets and to condemn 
those living in poverty and hardship to be driven out of some of 
the last public places still left to sleep, in United Nations Plaza, 
Hallidie Plaza, and Union Square. 

The supervisors cast this cruel vote to ban sleeping and camp- 
ing despite the San Francisco Public Health Department’s report 
last month that a record.157 people died on the streets of this city 
last year, deaths that were directly attributed to a lack of shelter 
beds, affordable housing and other homeless services. 

In an unbelievably eerie case of fateful timing, on the evening 
of the very day, January 25, that the Board of Supervisors voted 


to use police-state tactics to drive the poor away from the envi- - 


rons of City Hall, some of the wealthiest people in the country 
were welcomed into City Hall for the extravagant Patrons’ 
Dinner of the San Francisco Ballet. The months-long effort by 
the police to physically force homeless people out of the area 
paid off, as the ostentatiously dressed cream of society walked 
into the lavish gala unhindered by any unseemly encounters with 
the unsightly poor. 

The San Francisco Chronicle, which had just editorialized 
strongly in favor of Amos Brown’s heartless proposal to drive 
homeless people out of city plazas, admiringly described the 
.celebrity. guests wearing sequined satin Herrera and Celine 
gowns, and recounted Sharon Stone’s. query to author Danielle 
Steel Perkins as to the cause of her sore hand: “Was it because of 
the weight of the diamonds you’re wearing?” Chronicle society 
reporters breathlessly reported that the event was “like the court 
at Versailles with elegantly attired guests exchanging bon mots’ 
in City Hall’s “splendidly renovated rotunda with its magnificent 
marble staircase.” 

Does no one remember history these days, or feel a sinking 
sense of foreboding when such comparisons are made? For this 
scene at City Hall was indeed uncomfortably close to the ornate 
palace at Versailles where King Louis XVI lived an opulent, dis- 
solute lifestyle and arrogantly ruled the French masses with utter 
insensitivity to their hunger and poverty. All that was missing 
from the gala feast at City Hall was Marie Antoinette leaving the 
rotunda and sniffing aristocratically, “Let them eat cake,” to the 
cold, hungry, homeless people on the streets just outside. 

San Francisco is a study in contrasts these days. Inside City 
Hall, 1,100 patrons paid $1,000 each to eat a sumptuous feast; 
while outside, the homeless and hungry wait in long lines to eat 
poverty fare at soup kitchens. Above, the towering gold-plated 
dome of City Hall, where we spent millions of dollars to reno- 
vate this emblem of civic pride; below, some of the meanest 
streets in the nation, where the city’s deplorable cruelty to the 
disenfranchised is a source of national shame and scandal. 

THE GRADUAL EVOLUTION OF CRUELTY 

The Board of Supervisors’ vote on January 25 to drive home- 
less people out of United Nations Plaza and Hallidie Plaza has to 
be seen in the context of the gradually unfolding evolution of the 
' city’s anti-poor laws in order to appreciate how comprehensive 

this police repression has become. 

Under Willie Brown’s initiative to criminalize nearly every 
aspect of homeless life, San Francisco police issued 16,000 tick- 
ets to homeless people for “quality of life” offenses last year, and 
launched a series of police raids to eradicate homeless encamp- 
ments in Golden Gate Park. When homeless people chased out 

_ of the park scattered, predictably, into neighborhoods around the 
city, the police, merchants and mainstream press escalated their 
attacks against street people in the Castro, the Haight, and the 
downtown area, notably Civic Center, so that homeless people 
began feeling the heat of repression there and were forced into 
U.N. and Hallidie plazas, Union Square and elsewhere. 

Then, to complete this systematic effort to eliminate homeless 
- people from public spaces in San Francisco, on January 25, the 
supervisors voted 8-3 to outlaw sleeping and camping in United 
Nations Plaza and Hallidie Plaza. The board also voted to 
approve a Business Improvement District in nearby Union 
Square so businesses can hire their own private security force to 


LOVE IS 

THE STRONGEST 
FORCE 

IN THE WORLD 


AND YET 
THE HUMBLEST 
IMAGINABLE. 


-— GANDHI 


sweep homeless people and panhandlers away. 

Supervisor Amos Brown was the main proponent of this cruel 
sell-out of the civil rights of homeless people. He and Mayor 
Willie Brown are making a career out of beating up on the poor; 
these sickening attacks on defenseless people endear a politician 
to businesses and campaign contributors. Only Sue Bierman, 
Tom Ammiano and Leland Yee had the decency to vote against 
Amos Brown’s police crackdown; in different ways, each of 
these three has been a friend to the homeless community before. 

But the mayor and the majority of the Board of Supervisors 
voted to betray not only the human rights of homeless people, 
but also a very significant resolution they passed last year 
“declaring San Francisco as a human rights city and pledging to 
oppose any legislation or action that impinges on the fundamen- 
tal rights of human beings.” 

S.F. BOARD OF SUPERVISORS BETRAYS ITS OWN RESOLUTION 

Last year was the 50th anniversary of the United Nations’ 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a cornerstone human 
rights treaty signed by the United States and adopted by virtually 
every nation on earth. This Universal Declaration recognizes not 
only political rights, but also economic and social rights as part 
of the full spectrum of human rights. 

In response to a campaign by Food First (Institute for Food 
and Development Policy), the S.F. Board of Supervisors voted to 
adopt the U.N. Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
specifically to support Article 25 which states: “Everyone has 
the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself (herself) and his (her) family, including food, 
clothing, housing, medical care and necessary social services.” 

The board quoted the above words, which have made Article 
25 a foundational declaration in the struggle to uphold the human 
rights of homeless people, then added these words of their own: 

“Further Resolved, That the City of San Francisco affirms its 
stand for human rights by pledging to oppose any legislation or 
action that impinges on the fundamental rights of human beings 
as stated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights...” 

The hypocrites on the Board of Supervisors passed those stir- 
ring promises to uphold human rights in 1998. Yet in one of their 
first meetings in 1999, they stuffed those vows into a paper 
shredder by voting to nullify the human rights of homeless peo- 
ple in every direction around their board chambers: in Civic 


Center Plaza, in Union Square, and in Hallidie Plaza, the human. 


rights of the poor have been declared null and void by the mayor 
and his cronies on the board. 

But to make their betrayal even more iniquitous, the Board of 
Supervisors voted to abolish.the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in United Nations Plaza itself. In an irony so deep it near- 
ly defies belief, the supervisors have repealed the human rights 
of the poor in U.N. Plaza, the very setting for numerous solemn 
events honoring the United Nations and celebrating the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

By voting to authorize the police to sweep the homeless poor 


out of U.N. Plaza, the supervisors also voted to sweep their . 


honor, their credibility, and the last shreds of their broken 
promises into the same oblivion to which they have so callously 
consigned the homeless residents of San Francisco. 


A Message from 
Mohandas Gandhi to 
the San Francisco 

Board of Supervisors: 


“Recall the face of the poorest 
and most helpless man whom 
you may have seen and ask 
yourself if the step you contem- 
plate is going to be of any use to 
him. Will he be able to gain 
anything by it? Will it restore 
him to a control over his own 
life and destiny? 


— The Selected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi, ed. Shriman Narayan, 1968 


ALLEYWAYS 


-by Claire J. Baker 


We have rushed past the homeless’ 
heaped like potato sacks 

in shadowy corners of trashed 
sidewalks; have secretly scorned 
those steam-vent beds, 
liquor-stenched rags, 

tin cans/hats for coins — 

their fall from grace. 

Yet know, there but for who 

go we. 


One rainy night when two trudged 
down an alley, we gazed after them 
as in a movie scene, a stark 
photograph or a dream. 

We saw them tall as buildings, 


their eyes like open windows. 
And where they had walked 
in rain’s freshness, light 
etched their footprints. 
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by Terry Messman 


azi Germany’s attempt to per- 

secute, purge and eliminate its 

entire Jewish population is 

remembered and widely con- 
demned as an atrocity of cataclysmic pro- 
portions. Less widely remembered, per- 
haps, but still within the range of informa- 
tion readily available to most people, is 
the Third Reich’s campaigns to punish 
and destroy gay and lesbian people, left- 
ists and political radicals, the Sinti and 
Roma (or Gypsy) populations, and physi- 
cally and mentally disabled people. 

But in a striking and tragic omission, a 
strange sort of historical amnesia has 
clouded our memory of this criminal 
regime’s terrible attacks on the homeless, 
the jobless, beggars, and vagrants. Almost 
no commentators today condemn or even 
mention Nazi Germany’s well-organized 
and extremely brutal repression of home- 
less people, the “work-shy,” and so-called 
“asocial” people living on the streets. 

The Holocaust carried out by Hitler’s 
barbaric, racist regime and fascist police 
must never be forgotten, for it is an ever- 
present warning of the flood tides of 
hatred and violence that allegedly civi- 
lized nations can unleash in the name of 
national “purity” and “uplift.” The Nazis 
justified their pogroms, deportations, 
mass arrests, concentration camps, and 
millions of murders as necessary in weed- 


ing out undesirables who were ruining the . 


character and decency of Germany. By 
appealing to the patriotism and national 
pride of the German people, the Third 
Reich won widespread support for its 
hideous police-state policies from average 


Germans, as a method of restoring public : 


decency and racial “purity.” 
A WARNING FROM THE THIRD REICH 

The experience of Nazi Germany is 
now seen by nearly all nations as an ever- 
lasting warning of the inherent evils of 
officially sanctioned racism, dictatorship, 
police-state surveillance, and genocide. 

But it is nowhere nearly as well under- 
stood that Nazi Germany also offers our 
society a very disturbing warning against 
the practice of stereotyping and stigmatiz- 
ing the poor, the homeless, the jobless, 
panhandlers, alcoholics, and people living 
a marginal life on the streets. 

The Nuremberg trials of Nazi war 
criminals established the crucial concept 
of “crimes against humanity,” and taught 
us that individuals have the duty to resist 
unjust orders from government officials. 
But what has been lost or forgotten is that 


The Poetry of Eileen Corder 
Eileen Corder, a San Francisco poet and Street 
Spirit contributor, composed this poem cycle after 
visiting the Auschwitz death camp recently. Corder 


says of her journey to Auschwitz: 


“I am forever changed because of it. Even now I 
can be right there in the dim oven room watching 
snowflakes flit through the windowless window. I 
was there on Palm Sunday, and it was strange but 
fitting that it snowed... The poems are as much 
about the Nazis as they are about racism, genocide, 


greed, war, injustice, and defiance.” 


Auschwitz 
by Eileen Corder 


a young adolescent leans against her mother 


I stare at the little dresses and caps 


Se 


“The Prisoners” 


crimes against homeless people were a 
very significant part of the Nazi regime’s 
“crimes against humanity.” We must 
relearn this indelible lesson from the Nazi 
Holocaust: Never again should citizens of 
any country permit their government to 
persecute the homeless and disabled. 
Since this lesson has been utterly for- 


gotten, it is time to revisit that tragic era, 
‘to look at the /victims of Hitler’s policies 
of social “cleansing,” and to listen to the ~ 


warning that the Nazi Poor Laws may 
offer American society today. 
BLACK TRIANGLES FOR THE ‘ASOCIAL’ 
Nazi Germany viciously purged mem- 
bers of the lower economic classes catego- 
rized as “asocial,” and marked them with 


black triangles in the concentration camps. —- 


“Persons whom the Nazis designated 
‘asocial,’ and who wore black triangles in 
the concentration camps are still not rec- 
ognized as having been victims of Nazi 
persecution,” according to authors 
Michael Burleigh of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, and 
Wolfgang Wippermann of the Freie 
Universitat in Berlin. Their book analyz- 
ing the police-state ideology and racism 
of Nazi Germany, entitled The Racial 


Black Hole 
by Eileen Corder 


about 12 feet high 
about 6 feet apart 


beyond those 


electrified 


from the tower between | 
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Etching by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


State: Germany, 1933-1945, devotes an 
entire section to the systematic attempt to 
purge the Third Reich of the homeless 
poor, the ‘mentally disabled, the unem- 
ployed, vagabonds and substance abusers. 
NAZIS PERSECUTE THE HOMELESS 
‘Persecution of the homeless and job- 


less was part of the very foundation of | 
‘Nazi Germany. Shortly after Hitler’s 


National Socialist: to power in..." : 
AL ae Pe eae justifiably appeal to the propertied classes 


1933, they launched police raids against 
beggars and vagrants in September, 1933. 

In a chilling echo of the rationale used 
by U.S. mayors and city councils today to 
justify police sweeps of the homeless, the 
Nazis justified the raids against beggars as 
needed to “present an image of a ‘cleaner’ 


‘Germany to foreigners and to help channel 


charitable donations into worthwhile caus- 
es.” (The Racial State: Germany, p. 168.) 

The following guidelines for this purge 
of the poor were issued by Nazi 
Germany’s Ministry of Propaganda: 

“The psychological importance of a 
planned campaign against the nuisance of 
begging should not be underestimated. 
Beggars often force their poverty upon 
people in the most repulsive way for their 
own selfish purposes. If this sight disap- 


two continuous rows of barbed wire fence 


at a distance of approx 30 feet 
a concrete wall, topped with wire - 


you can watch stars collapse 


they say that from them 


matter and light will never escape 


by Eileen Corder 


visitors break down in the corridors 


candles burn in the snow 
in front of the Wall of Death 


bouquets of flowers are covered with snow 


there is no heat 
we have been here for hours 
I am glad I am cold 


for me, my laugh 


Within the Framework 


my roaring laugh, by that 


you'll find me 


find my human 
within the animal 
they’ve slaughtered 
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pears from the view of foreigners as well, 
the result will be a definite feeling of 
relief and liberation. People will feel that — 


things are becoming more stable again, 
and that the economy is improving once 
more. A successful action against the nui- 


sance of begging can have important pro-~ 


paganda benefits for the ‘struggle against 
cold and hunger.’ Once the land has been 


_freed of the nuisance, of beggars, we.can 


to give all the more generously for the 
Winter Aid Programme now being set in 
motion by the State and the Party.” (The 
Racial State: Germany, pp. 169-170.) 
This justification for anti-begging cam- 
paigns is disturbingly similar to the 
defense of anti-homeless laws offered in 
the past few weeks by the Market Street 
Association in San Francisco, which is 
working closely with Supervisor Amos 
Brown to drive homeless people out of 
United Nations Plaza and Hallidie Plaza, 
and also by the Telegraph Area 
Association, which is working hand-in- 
glove with Berkeley Mayor Shirley Dean 
to “cleanse” Telegraph Avenue of street 
people. In San Francisco and Berkeley, 


’ 


See The Nazi Poor Laws page 14 
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Small Fortress 
by Eileen Corder 


there she squats 
on the balls of her feet 

one a little in front of the other 
to keep her balance 


_ her arms have been twisted backwards 
and tightly bound at the wrists 
forcing the shoulders 
to be broad 


except for a sack 

_ someone has thrown over her head 
and tied by a rope around her neck 
she is naked 


her chin angles slightly downward 
toward her sternum 

which thrusts up from in between her breasts 
under her skin the ribs are popping 


you could balance a glass of wine 

_ on the top of her right thigh 

and between her legs, in the pubic well 
grows moss _ 


‘She’s a fortress, defiant 

__ what is inside is locked up tight 
what are they doing to her 

that she doesn’t move an inch 


KL* 
by Eileen Corder 


Arbeit Macht Frei 
| © Cyclon B Macht Frei, Phenol. 
injected into the heart 


loss of identity, torture, confusion: 
the Final Solution —_ 
‘monotonous and merciless regularity. .. 


the camp clock. 
from one bowl of soup to the next 
_ promises, suffocation - 


- KL Auschwitz was the Nazi death camp (KL stands pee) ba 
| for Ronzénitatlonsldger: concentration canip. ) 2 astinel 
‘Arbeit Macht Frei, or “Work Makes’ ‘Free;” was the bie A: 
| mous sign at the ‘A UScHwitz entrance. ‘Cyclon B i is.a; i 

cyanide poison used in the gas chambers. Phenol was a 

poisoninjected into sick people in the Auschwitz infir- 

.| mary to.eliminate them. "4 bance 


Vanishing Point 
by Eileen Corder 


crawling with doubts 
I began to envy the girls 
who’d already settled the matter 


to sit down in a ditch and wait a while 
for the end 
is actually very simple 


or to take a pill 


when I fell from the cart to my native soil 
my mind rose up 
looking past the sandy beach 
and bright yellow houses 


in Bergen-Belsen 
the wires were no longer charged 
the dead no longer dragged away 
the end a matter of hours 


a summery blue sky 


leproduced from the Erich Cohn Collection 
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“Fettered Man” | 


Pen and wash by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


a eT ari 


“The Survivors” Lithograph by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


ios ance tin toasts Severe! 
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The Art of Kaethe Kollwitz 


Of Kaethe Kollwitz’s art, the renowned German pacifist Romain 
Rolland wrote: “The work of Kaethe Kollwitz which reflects the 
ordeal and the pain of the humble and simple is the grandest 
German poem of the age. This woman of virile heart has looked on 
them, has taken them into her motherly arms, with a solemn and 
tender compassion. She is the voice of the silence of the sacrificed.” 


Transport 
by Eileen Corder 


with foolish optimism we took pleasure in everyday 


as if salvation might come overnight 


and we’d wake in the morning like children 


long, long night 
God has willed night to end 
God has divided it from day 


with foolish optimism we slackened our living 
as if death were the last sentence in a book 
we’d packed away in a suitcase 


even today I remember that moment 
_ when we understood what was happening 
and began running in all-directions at once 


eyes closed 
wrists tied to a wire leaks 


don’t let your hand be severed from your arm 


nee I Aa AG PA A MASE RET PER WD aE ent ea a et EE ESI TEAR 


“Playing is Forbidden” Charcoal drawing by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


2 and § fingers of my hands . 


PY fee's 
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Poster for International Workers’ Guild, Amsterdam 


Braids 
by Eileen Corder 
unity of existence 

' perilous unity 


‘| for better or for worse 
- | all that touches is forever bound 


: our birthdays to the year 
my mother to her laugh | 
my hands inside the strands of 1 my braid 
and the barber that wielded a arazor _ : 


strands of my. hair 


_know the pieces of stolen string pens 
that now are hair, that now are rope 


| and I am carried back to her voice — 


voice that is bound to her ; ; 
and fall asleep 


seven tons of hair packed tightly into sacks 
a glass case full of braids 
bolts of cloth of hair of traces of cyanide 
existence, for better or for worse 
is a unity 
wherever they. go, we go 
our braids are tied around their necks 


Uneven Stones 
by Eileen Corder 
they kept telling her 
‘watch your shoes’ 
‘be careful of your shoes’ 
‘tie the laces together’ 
‘you better tie them tight’ 
and vexed, she threw each shoe 
to a different side 


standing on the platform 
she began to come apart at the middle 
come of age 
walking, limping 
in mismatched shoes 
as if with the legs of two different women 
she learned to barter 
for bread, or a bit of margarine 
her body 


was it fate that she survived 


she began to see things for what they were 
wretched things, frostbitten 
hardly feet, much less shoes 
can you imagine one of them 
slipped down the drain 
with no more than a loud belch 


she figured she’d either succeed 
which would be fine 
or the attempt to escape would fail 
which would be fine — they’d shoot her 
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Sweeping Away Human Rights 


Food Not Bombs serves a dish of dissent at S.F. City Hall reopening ceremony 


“Willie’s dream seemed to be a 

_ City Hall for his upper-class 
tastes to serve the upper-class 
people who run the city. We 
served as a reminder to every- 
one’s conscience that it’s wrong 
to have dessert at the expense of 
someone else’s dinner.” 


by Chris Crass 


olice sweeps have returned as San 
Francisco’s official homeless poli- 
cy. In keeping with political tradi- 
tion, Mayor Willie Brown has 
resorted to the tired tactic of using the police 
to ticket, harass, and arrest homeless people 
in public spaces in an attempt to win votes 
under the guise of “doing something” about 
homelessness. Like his predecessors, Art 
Agnos and Frank Jordan, Brown has entered 
his reelection year with “get tough” policies 
that make headlines and garner approval 
from downtown businesses, but do nothing 
to improve conditions for poor people. 
Police sweeps have been on the rise all 
over San Francisco: in the Haight, the 
Castro and Union Square in particular. By 
December, police sweeps were launched in 
full force in Civic Center in preparation for 
the reopening of San Francisco City Hall. 
City Hall had been closed for upgrade, 
restoration, and retrofitting since early 
spring of 1995. More than $300 million had 
been spent on the City Hall upgrade, includ- 
ing $400,000-plus for gold plating on the 
dome. Using the policy of “zero tolerance” 
(i.e., if you look poor and aren’t white, then 
you will be questioned), the police forced 


people out of Civic Center Plaza. Also, all _ 


of the benches in Civic Center were 
removed and the entire plaza was lit up with 
enormous lights throughout the night to pre- 
vent homeless people from sleeping. 

On January 5, the City Hall reopening 
ceremony, led by Mayor Brown, took place 
across the street in Civic Center. All signs 
of poverty had been removed; the reality of 
Brown’s failed homeless policy, the dire 
effects of welfare reform and economic 
inequality had been hidden to make way for 
the photo opportunities of a triumphant cer- 
emony of city politics as usual. However, 
Food Not Bombs decided to “celebrate” the 
City Hall reopening with an all-day protest 
and community meal for poor people. 

For years, Food Not Bombs has served 
free food across from City Hall in Civic 
Center. By sharing food in a high-profile 
area and visibly protesting against poverty 
and the criminalization of poor people, 
FNB was targeted by Mayors Agnos and 
Jordan for arrests and political repression. 

Since the closing of City Hall, the group 
has been sharing food in United Nations 
Plaza. With the reopening, FNB returned to 
Civic Center in an effort to both draw atten- 
tion to the social injustice of poverty and to 
protest the city’s punitive attacks against 
homeless people. 

From 9 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., FNB served 
on the opposite side of the plaza from the 
official ceremony. With large banners read- 
ing “Food Not Bombs” and “Visibility is a 
Human Right,” FNB served breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, distributed literature, 
engaged hundreds of people walking by and 
created a safe space for poor people to 
return to Civic Center after being forcibly 
removed. While the number of food 
servers/protesters never exceeded two 
dozen, hundreds of people received food 
and literature and stopped to get an alterna- 
tive perspective on city politics. 

“Virtually every passerby remarked on 
the importance of our mission — to feed 
people and thereby make the clear state- 
ment that government is failing in its man- 


oe 


date,” said Rg Goudy, a workfare worker 
and member of People Organized to Win 


Employment Rights, the Coalition on 


Homelessness, and FNB. Goudy said that 
he was “amazed at the press interest in 
Food Not Bombs’ historic, visual, and vocal 
return to Civic Center.” 

While there was much press interest, 
there was also concern from the police 
which included a surprise visit from the 
City’s Health Department to inform FNB 
that it was conducting an illegal activity. 

Sasha, a FNB activist, later. commented, 
“By the amount of attention we got early on 
in the day, it was apparent that we had 
touched a nerve in city government. 
Willie’s dream seemed to be a City Hall for 
his upper-class tastes to serve the upper- 
class people who run the city. We served as 
a reminder to everyone’s conscience that 
it’s wrong to have dessert at the expense of 
someone else’s dinner.” 

Tai Miller, who recorded the event for 
Free Radio, wondered “why we let them 
take our tax money to build a monument to 
people who are so boring while others of us 
starve.” Miller, a longtime activist with 
FNB and the Industrial Workers of the 
World, wondered why poor people were 
forced out of Civic Center if City Hall real- 
ly belongs to the people, as Mayor Brown 
had stated during the ceremony. “Such is 
life in the capitalist world,” she said. 

Now that City Hall is reopened, poor 
people are still being cleared out of Civic 
Center and, at the end of January, the Board 
of Supervisors, under the impetus of Amos 
Brown, voted to increase the police sweeps 
in U.N. Plaza. Amos Brown, who has 
argued that San Francisco’s homeless prob- 
lem is due to “compassion overload” and. 


the city’s generosity, has repeatedly called. 


for increased punitive measures against 
homeless people and “zero tolerance.” 
Homeless people are being pushed into 
the neighborhoods as police make their 
presence felt in the plazas and parks. 
Politicians like Amos Brown have turned 
the public debate away from the lack of 
affordable housing, lack of drug treatment, 
lack of decent paying jobs, and other eco- 
nomic and social dynamics onto issues of 
personal behavior and individual conduct. 
Public protests, like those of Food Not 
Bombs, the Coalition on Homelessness, and 
Religious Witness, aim to bring the public 
debate back to the real issues of economic 
inequality, misplaced priorities, and the 
need to address growing homelessness and 
poverty with social and economic justice. 
The slogan “Homes Not Jails” rings 
painfully true as the government spends 
more and more money on prisons to ware- 
house the poor, rather than on decent homes. 
The Coalition on Homelessness is organiz- 
ing a protest against.the police sweeps on 
Friday, February 12, at noon at Civic Center 


Plaza. Call the Coalition at (415) 346-3740 
for more information. 


I’M A LESSER BEING 
WHEN... 
by Claire J. Baker 


where you need to go 

is where I’ve just been 
yet I withhold directions 
not to miss my bus. 


I’ve an extra pair of 

gloves, but not four hands, 
yet I don’t drop the woolens 
beside you on a chilly night. 


I vow not to drop another 
coin in anyone’s hat, 
violin case or cup, yet I 
could spare the change. | 


San Francisco spends millions on a gold-plated City Hall Lydia Gans photo 
while the meal lines of the hungry and homeless at St. Anthony’s grow longer. 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank 


Street Spirit February 1999 


1. If I can stop one Heart from breaking/ I shall not live in vain. 
If I can ease one Life the Aching/ Or cool one Pain 

Or help one fainting Robin/ Unto his Nest again 

I shall not live in Vain. : 
EMILY DICKINSON, “If I can stop one Heart from breaking,,”* complete poem, 1864 


2. The soul is awakened through service. 
ERICA JONG (American writer), Fear of Fifty: A Midlife Memoir, 1994 


3. True peace is not merely the absence of tension; it is the presence of justice. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., Stride Toward Freedom, 1958 


4. The turning point in the process of growing up is when you discover the core of 


strength within you that survives all hurt. 
MAX LERNER (American journalist), The Unfinished Country, 1959 


5. Always think of the universe as one living organism, with a single substance 
and a single squl. 
MARCUS AURELIUS (Roman emperor), Meditations, 2nd century A.D. 


6. In the darkness with a great bundle of grief/ the people march. 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for/ keeps, the people march: 
“Where to? what next?” 
CARL SANDBURG (American writer), closing lines, The People, Yes, 1936 
7. No society can surely be flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part of 
the members are poor and miserable. 
ADAM SMITH (Scottish economist), The Wealth of Nations, 1776 
8. Sail forth - steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, ~ 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 
WALT WHITMAN, “Passage to India,” Leaves of Grass, 1855-1892 
9. Life is about becoming more than we are. 
OPRAH WINFREY, television interview with Charlie Rose, PBS, 29 October 1998 


10. Be neither a hammer nor a nail. 
11. Their faith is small who sacrifice reason for it. 


12. Wisdom is knowing right from wrong; virtue is doing right. | 


FOR EI I IC aa 


The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. 
Leonard Roy Frank has just published Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collec- 
tion of more than 20,000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 
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artist 


“First of all, I’m from 
Brooklyn, New York. I 
was born in Harlem 
Hospital, and in this 
country you’re brought 
up to want to have 
Money. In this capitalistic 
country you’re taught to 
eam money, to survive 
with money. You have to 
have money to make this 
world operative. Money 
starts fights, starts wars. 
Money controls people, as this country well knows. 
People need money to be happy but it controls them.” 


Michael Joseph 


“Well, God makes the 
world go around. Money 
is like a medium of 
exchange. What else can I 
say? Money is something 
everybody needs: You 
have to at least have a 
certain amount. But it’s 
like an addiction. Either 
you control it or it con- 
trols you. It’s ue 
an intoxicant.” 
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WWE. Question 


_with EJ Corder 


Does money make the world go around? 


(asked at St. Martin de Porres House, San Francisco) 


Rodney Green | 
disabled veteran 


Bag oe om 
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around.” 


Based on our experiences in 
underground dwelling, we 
might publish a ‘zine called 
We Like Rats! 


by Richard List 


hand came from the heavens and 

pointed out the ideal location for 

my ideal palace. If it does not 
come that easily for’you, let me give you 
some help in finding your dream palace in 
a world of lousy little hotel rooms, over- 
priced and cramped apartments, and no 
places at all to live if you’re homeless. 

Be alert, use logic, and don’t worry. I 
have built hundreds of camps, shelters, 

‘teepees, and also have helped on several 
log cabins. It helps to be healthy, well fed, 
sober, and have tools and a truck. 
Improvise, improvise, improvise. 

A great example of innovation is the 
guy who recently built a well-ventilated 
underground home for only $150 in afflu- 
ent Nantucket, south of Cape Cod. Not 
only was it cheap as dirt, it was built into 
the dirt, and was warm, snug and cozy. 
For only $150 plus his own labor, he had 
a pleasant dwelling in the midst of high- 


income neighbors who paid tons of 


_ money for their dream homes. It must 


Jimmy Harris — 


“No. People does. If 
there weren’t no money 
we still gonna move. If 
there weren’t no money 
it (the world) still go 


The ideal Palace 


drive those rich people nuts that he could 
afford their swank neighborhood with the 
income of a street person! 

Closer to home, here in Berkeley, my 


’ friend became homeless recently for the 


first time. He is only 21. We have explored 
several options for a home (when he is not 
working at his full-time job.) . 

One option is to crawl under a house or 
apartment building. They have little doors 
down there, and sometimes fairly good 
clearance. You can leave your blankets 
under there when you clear out in the 
morning. It’s not as bad as you’d think. 
Snakes can be a problem, but I haven’t 
run into any yet. Based on our. experi- 
ences in underground dwelling, we might 
publish a “zine called We Like Rats! 

It’s important to avoid drawing atten- 
tion to yourself; you’ve got to be quiet, 
somewhat sane, and sober. The stresses of 
this kind of living can drive you to drink. 
You can get used to it, however. 

Never, ever, ever, crawl into a “tented” 


house. People have done so and become 


sick to death; bug poisons can kill you. 
But if you put a little thought into it, 


_ you sometimes can find a place to build a 
small structure. I like to be discreet — and = 
camouflaged. Some rebar (or baling wire) 


is very helpful. A big roll is only three dol- 


lars or so at a hardware store. Duct tape 


’ world was going around 


- does make the world go 


Marie Moesch 
volunteer 


“Tt seems like it. Well, with 
money you can travel. You 
can have a home. Look at 
these poor people. I know 
money helps, more money 


Randy Blandford 
disabled 

_ KellyAnne Blandford 
registered nurse 


“No! Honesty, integrity. 
Money makes people 
false, false pretenses. 
Just because you got a 
pocket full of change 
don’t make you.any hap- 
pier. Money’s a burden. 
I’ve had money, and 
actually it might have 
made me more comfort- 
able, but it didn’t make 


me any happier. There’s a difference between being 
comfortable and being happy. This is the United 


for the needy, and work, ~| States, and the United States is all about freedom. It 


and homes. War provides 
production, it provides 
work, but it’s sad because 
sO many poor people have 
to die.” 


Gary Marlowe 
student 


“Does money make the 
world go around? The 


long before money was 
making the scene, if you 
accept that the human ani- 
mal has been around for 
2,000,000 years approxi- 
mately. And from the looks 
of things I would say that 
money is making the world 


go_aground.” 


Judy 
fundraiser... 


“Um, I guess the answer is, 
on some level, that money 


around. But if you only had 
money and nothing else 
you wouldn’t have much of 
a life.” 


Dare to dream. This lovely squatters 
camp could be your ideal palace. 


and a hammer and nails might be all you 


need. The Ideal Palace can be yours. All 


you need is a little imagination, like me. 
‘WHEN THE UNNATURAL IS NATURAL 


Now onwards to a difficult topic in. 


Berkeley: those poor punk kids on 


- Telegraph Avenue. Forget about the big 
issues! Forget about the Bomb or germ 


warfare! Forget about the mad dictators 


Drawing of Jessie 
by EJ Corder 


don’t take money to be free.” 


Walter Henry Jones 
writer 


“Tt’s not the money, it’s 
the society. You see, this 
is a capitalistic society, 
and money makes this 
society go around. Ina 
socialist or communist 
society other things . 
make it go around: the 
party, the people. It’s all 
politics really.” 


Jessie 
survival: a full-time job 


Not for me, but for some. 
That’s about it. If it paid 
my rent it would make the 
world go around, but it 

_ doesn’t. I don’t have a job. 


__I mean, yeah, if 1 want to 
buy cigarettes, or a beer 


once in a while, otherwise 
I don’t really need money. 
. GA, the government only 
gives us enough to buy 
_ cigarettes and drugs, com- 
mit suicide. If they don’t 
give us more we can’t do 
nothing else.” 


who stockpile weapons of mass destruc- 


tion! Let’s spend our energies instead on a~ 


1999 witch hunt on street kids. 

Who really, actually, cares about 
them? These are people — canary people. 
Watch their fate, because they’re exposed 
to our cold, materialistic society in the 
same way that miners’ canaries are 
exposed to lethal air in underground mine 
shafts. They’ll be the first to let us know 
about the fate of the human in an uncaring 
world. This society is great for the entre- 
preneur, especially one who got off to a 
good head start. But if you’re starting out 
real poor, or as a racial minority, or a 
woman, or mixed up — watch out! You. 
could easily be flattened. 

I was an organic, nature-seeking hippie. 
(Still am.) So urban, drug-using people 
seem very strange and foreign (and even 
frightening) to me. They seem unnatural, 
but maybe that is natural in this society. 

How many politicians actually care 
about them? Sometimes police in Brazil 
gun down glue-sniffing kids. Do we have 
any idea at all as a society about coming 
up with anything other than a police 


approach, and then a tougher police 


approach when that doesn’t work? 
Kids need love, like all of us. Adults 


can cope better with harsh conditions. — 


We’d better wake up to what these harsh 
conditions are doing to street kids, instead 
of just making it ever tougher to survive. 


by Peter Marin 


Editor’s Note: This is the third installment of Peter Marin’s 
poem cycle, “Margins,” a journey through the vacant lots, 
broken dreams, back alleys, and cold nights endured by a 
staggering number of poor people in this; the wealthiest 
nation on earth. Marin, a._prominent writer on homeless 
issues, went on the road himself to personally experience life 
in shelters and tent encampments around the country before 
writing these poems of great urgency and passion. 


Raise a hand, those someone loves— 
so the preacher said, in the Mission, | 
to those seeking sleep and food. 
He wanted to promise us God, 
wanted our window-souls to lift, 
love to enter in its teary flood. 
A few hands went up, one in three. 
Men sang as they did as children, 
their mixed faces innocent and grave. 
Light bathed them, late afternoon, 
reflected from the nearby bay 
beyond the highway, down below. 
One wept. One fell to his knees. 
Together, we praised the Lord. 
Some muttered. Others softly cursed— 
the battered children, men betrayed, 
who failed at family or fatherhood — 
or dodging trouble’s squint-eyed ways. 
All sinners, so the preacher said, 
sipping neatly at his water-glass, 
all sympathy and guileful smugness, 
never having been adrift, or lost. 
Terrible, the cries he could not hear, 
filling the room though no one spoke, 
' terrible, the groans he did not hear, 
enough to make the mountains shake, 
terrible, the woes he did not share, 
| the anguish in each childhood look. 


The original title of this Ben Shahn painting was, simply, “HUNGER.” 


Hunger, detail, 1 942-43, Gouache on composition board, Collection Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 


POETRY FROM THE MARGINS. 
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ATLANTA 


It was God touched me, in Oklahoma, 
where I lay in my own piss-and vomit, 
telling me to get up, clean up my act. 

I heard him same as I hear your voice, 
same as my grandma when I was a kid 
telling me what to do, when to do it, 
taking a strap to me when I wouldn’t. 

I dunno: you drift or slide or sink, 

end up in fixes you never imagined, 

as if life had turned you inside out. 
Preacher says the Devil was doing it, 
that I was a sinner in Satan’s hand. 
Maybe, maybe not. But I walked darkly, 
I know that, stooping and stomping to 
rock-music demons hummed in my ear. 
Some nights I imagine Satan’s hand 
reaching out in the dark for my throat: 
Watch out Satan, I cry, God’s on my side! 


; And he rises up, flies out the window, 


and a hush comes over the mission 
and I pretend it’s January in Ohio — 
and I’m ten years old tucked in my bed 


i with only a few lamps lit in the house 
| as it floats watertight and safe across 
the frozen silence of midwinter night. 


‘ Sculpture by George Segal at the FDR Memorial in Washington, D.C. 


FRESNO 


If I weigh 300 
goddamn pounds 


so what? I sit 


on your face 
you ain’t gonna 
laugh, fuck-head. 


REERE 


Work my buns off, 
eat dainty as 

a lady, it’s 

my glands, asshole. 


I kin make 
the mattress shake 
to any tune 


you can hum, honey. 


REE 


| Take a bite 


outta these tits 
you can cross 
the damn desert, 
like the Jews. 


Bee ed 


I die, just blow 

air into my 

box, ride 

my body out to sea. 


I done n my v/sime; I been in the pen, 
| tell you the truth, I ain’t 
| goin back again. Fences _ 
| too high, fuckin loudspeaker roar, 
| men sneakin from behind 
| to make a man a whore. 
Now I’m on the road, I ain’t worth much, 
| got a weakness for women, 
| another for hooch. But 
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Tired, impatient, on benches at the Mission, 

men have nothing left to suffer or believe: 

this is my body, this is my blood. 

At night, sent to bed, we hand in our clothes, 
reduced, in charity pajamas, to childhood. 

At nine, lights out. Some lie awake; 

others sleep quickly, depleted by the heat. 

In the morning: showers, a service, then food. 
We say Grace at the table, wolfing down the bread. 


Out by seven, we loiter near a luxury hotel. 
“A scorcher,” says one; another, “hot as: hell.” 


The girl at roadside, bucket in hand, 
sent to fetch family water 

for the rest-stop van 

framed in the immensity of desert 

yet to be crossed, watches a wind-devil 
miles away dance closer, transfixed, 

as if hoping it will lift her 

on the palm of the sky’s great hand 

to grant her in air, kingdom of dreaming, 
the home she has not got on earth. 


| Shape-up work at the labor pool, 
| eight in the morning, getting late. 
| A dozen men lean forward and back, | 
| sipping their coffee or dozing. 
| Ten hours a day at minimum wage, 

| two bucks each way for transport — 
| if you’re lucky enough to go out. 

| In the corner the TV set is on, 

| aged images faded and wavering.. 


i 


| shit, all I done, Id do it again, 

ain’t no way a man kin just cut and run. 
| Tomorrow’s troubles, yesterday’s news— | 
| I’m caught.in between ‘em, | 
| between highs and lows. 


i I been a beggar. 

i I been a goddamn prince. 

|| My heart went south to Mexico 
| and I ain’t seen it since. 


| Bad news filters in from Beirut, 

| a thin Stooge batters a fat one, 

| Beaver has lost his best friend. 

| Nobody watches. No calls come in. 

| Grumbling, at nine, men slide out 

| the door into the steaming street. 

| Some head home, others for a bar; 

| one, revving up a battered car, 

; says: “Anyone wanna head out I-10? 
| Things gotta be better in Galveston.” 


| Le 5| 
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RECLAIM MAY DAY/ RECLAIM SAN FRANCISCO 


“Time is m money. ‘Steal some today.” Shaping San Francisco performs the 
“Rememberator” to embrace the lost history and spirit of May Day. Office 
drones take back control of their time by “slowing down the speed-up.” 


by David Solnit 


ast May nearly five thousand 
people participated in Reclaim 
May Day, an event to honor 
International Workers Day and 
our history of resistance in San Francisco. 


This year,-on Saturday: May 1, beginning. - 


at 11 a.m. in Dolores Park, a unique 
alliance of arts, housing, homeless, com- 
munity, labor, and historical groups are 
coming together to celebrate May Day in 
the Bay Area, to creatively oppose the 
assault on San Francisco’s poor and work- 
ing people and alternative communities, 
and to envision how our city could be. 

The celebration will include a festive 
May Day picnic, a May Pole Dance by 
Reclaiming, the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe, a 100-foot graffiti wall, music, 
and performances about the struggle to 
survive and new visions of the city’s 
future. The event will culminate in a mass 
street procession of people,. giant puppets, 
music, theater, and dance. 


Last Spring we inaugurated Reclaim © 


May Day, which wove together many of 
the different communities with which we 
have built relationships, using street the- 
ater and celebrations as a vehicle to 
express a broad culture of resistance. We 
collaborated with over 20 labor, arts, 
housing, and community groups including 
Mission Agenda, Eviction Defense 
Network, Food Not Bombs, Comite 
Emiliano Zapata, the graffiti writers com- 
munity, Exotic Dancers Alliance, 
Reclaiming Collective, Network of Bay 
Area Worker Collectives, Critical Mass 
Bicycle Ballet, San Francisco Mime 
Troupe and others. 

A procession from the foot of Market 
Street to Dolores Park was broken up by 
numerous stops to enjoy theater and 
music performances from a wide range of 
groups. Members of the Inland Boatman’s 
Union and Industrial Workers of the 
World commemorated the 1934 San 
Francisco General Strike. Food Not 
Bombs theatrically recounted their history 

_of harassment from the city, which ended 
with the audience surrounding and pro- 
tecting their free food from the police and 
FNB members tying up the SFPD in a 
chain of bagels. 


a ee aaa 


Eviction Defense Network and Mission 
Agenda performed a game show version of 
the San Francisco Housing Wheel of 
Misfortune at 16th Street BART. Shaping 
San Francisco, a radical local history pro- 
ject, performed the “Rememberator” 
which contemporary office drones pass 
through the Rememberator and are trans- 
formed into lost figures from local history, 
such as an Ohlone Indian and a 1938 strik- 
ing waitress from local 48, as Emperor 
Norton the First of California emceed. 

At Dolores Park, Art and Revolution 
Collective performed a tribute to anarchist 
revolutionaries Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman across the street from 
the 569 Dolores Street house where they 
published the revolutionary labor paper 
The Blast, until they were deported in 
1917. To celebrate Spring, hundreds of 
people danced around a 30-foot May Pole 
set up by Reclaiming. 

San Francisco and East Bay Food Not 


- Bombs and others served a picnic to thou- 


sands of participants as the SF Mime 


_ Troupe performed scenes from two plays 


about surviving temp work, eviction, and 
the-lack of affordable housing. Dozens of 


local graffiti writers painted 200 feet-of an. 


eight-foot-high wall set up in Dolores 
Park, paying tribute to Jonathan “Tie” 
Lim, who was shot and killed last spring 
while scaling a building in the Tenderloin 
to brighten the city with his art. 


May Day: RECLAIMING OUR HISTORY 


On May 1, 1886, hundreds of thou- 
sands of working people across the coun- 
try stood up to their bosses and went on 
strike to take back their time — for the 
eight-hour day. Eight anarchist labor orga- 
nizers — the Haymarket 8 — were unjust- 
ly arrested after the strike, and four were 
hanged. May Day is International 
Workers Day, which commemorates the 
1886 strike and the Haymarket 8. It is a 
time of solidarity and celebration through- 
out the world, except in the United States 
where it began.. 

It is also the ancient celebration of 
Spring rebirth and renewal called Beltane 
by the Celts. Working people in 1886 


were striking, not just for the eight-hour _ 


day, but as a step towards their vision of a 
“Cooperative Commonwealth” where all 


May Day with flags flying. After commemorating the 1934 General Stake) a 
procession carries flags, banners, and puppets down Market Street in San 
Francisco, stopping enroute for theater performances on May 1, 1998. 


folk history of the Tenderloin.” 


of us would manage our own time, work . 
and lives, free of bosses and government. ° 


RECLAIMING OUR FUTURE IN S.F, 

On May 1, 1999, thousands of local 
residents will come together to stand up to 
the powers-that-be who are taking our city 
away from us. We are being squeezed at 
every turn: soaring rents and evictions at 
home and speedups and layoffs at work. 

Housing speculation and corporate 
chain stores are forcing out independent 
businesses and ruining our neighbor- 
hoods, while deteriorating public transit 
and disdain for bicycles and pedestrians 
are making simple mobility a challenge. 
Harassment of people on the street and 
private security districts are part of a class 
war agenda by the wealthy few and their 
political officials. 


This giant puppet silhouetted against the 
sky symbolizes hope for the future, and is 
part of a performance by Wise Fool Puppet 
intervention entitled, “From My Windows a. 


ASSE(T)S OF 
TECHNOCRACY 
by Bob Blossom 
Home(lessness) 
"is where the 
Heart(lessness) is 
Unless we we us. 
_What’s weing? 
Living life together 
__ rather than sacrificing 


the homeless 
to Moneycoatl. 


We're Aztecs? _ 
_ We're -ass(e)techs, 
_asse(t)s of ‘technocracy 
more than humans. 


What’s humanity? 
The new frontier 
we assume we've 
_ already crossed. 


RHE 


_ Are you a socialist? 
a yousaying 
_anti-social-ism i is ee 


A Ive contributed - 
what I could to society 


Buti is there a 1 society? 


Most of us ave faced these assaults by 
“ ourselves as atomized individuals. On 
May Day we will come together to cre- 
atively and collectively oppose these 
dynamics and envision a city of our 
dreams and desires. Reclaim May Day/ 
Reclaim San Francisco can be a catalyst 
for our efforts to organize, take action and 
create a city for all of us to live in. Our 
imagination, creativity, and passion give 
us real power to change life. By coming 
together in public and collectively 
addressing our shared predicaments, we 
create new spaces for our power to con- 
nect and extend itself. 


ART AND REVOLUTION 
Reclaim May Day was initiated by Art 


-and Revolution Collective, which makes 


See Reclaiming May Day page /3 
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For STREET ARTIST 
JoeL PILAR, ART IS 
A SPIRITUAL QUEST 


“THIS IS MY RELIGION. THIS IS 
ACTUALLY HOW-I THINK ABOUT 
EVERYTHING. THIS IS MY LIFE. 
EVERY DRAWING YOU SEE HAS BEEN 
DRAWN ON THE STREET.” 


by Becky Johnson | 


n Santa Monica’s Third Avenue ~ 
Promenade, an elderly woman in 


a baggy gray coat picks through a 
garbage can looking for anything of value 
against the glitzy backdrop of the pedes- 


trian mall, as streams of well-clad tourists > 


and shoppers flow by the shops and 
restaurants. A tired-looking woman with a 
guitar rests between impromptu sets, her 
case on the sidewalk to collect the occa- 
sional change donations. 

A:‘sculpture of a dolphin, complete 
with coin slot, invites passersby to “Give 
Where It Really Counts.” Staked: out on a 
piece of sidewalk near a large topiary 
dinosaur sits Joel Pillar, street artist, 
sometimes known as “The Doodler.” In 
his lap is a drawing pad with an elaborate 
freehand pen-and-ink drawing in progress. 

“I’m one of the most famous street 
artists in L.A.,” he bragged, surrounded 
by his “doodles” weighted down with 
rocks. “I’ve been doing this every day for 
12 years. I live on the street, on the beach 
actually. I do this every day, sort of reli- 
giously. They (the drawings) are spiritual. 
I meditate while I do them.” 

The elaborate drawings, one of which 
is entitled “Insight” and another ““Time,” 
are each different, but all in a detailed; 
icon-like arrangement. “You can call them 
mandalas,” Joel said. “I sit here, Indian- 
style. I try to get as many as possible out 
in the world.” 


The Men’s Club 


by Joanna Bragen 


the men’s club 
seems to be everywhere 

commenting on how I look 
and what I wear 


the men’s club | 
lets you know 
you are not welcome here 
and if you stay 

we will prey 

on all your fear 


next door 

at work 

on the street 

the more I encounter it 
the more I feel defeat _ 


where is that woman’s place 
where women can thrive 
where I can be myself 
where I am appreciated 

for being alive 


AMERICA SPACED 


by Claire J. Baker 


From Pilgrim’s Porridge Pot 
to watch the Blacks 

and Indians go to pot, 

to melting pot, 

to chicken in every pot, 

to jackpot, | 

to crackpot, 

to pot, to 
POT-EN-TIAL 


| Keep On Moving 


Keep on moving Pilgrims 

The hunters are close behind 
Stay invisible by moving; 

Avoid the census, Let no one find 
Your address. 


Keep on moving Refugees 
From technology — scurry! 
The merchants want you gone, 
Their Police will help you — 
hurry on... | 


Keep on moving “ancient lowly” 
Never from beginning of time 
was there Pity, 

And now new extermination 

in the wind — 

spells no safety in land or city. 


Keep on moving homeless horde 
Perhaps you can escape the net. 
Neither man nor beasts can afford 
to leave a mark —-__ ; 
The world is cruel and dark yet 
and the hunters want your lives... 


Dear Unfortunate 

.| by Claire J..Baker 
Though for now 
parts of your forest are ravaged 
and stumps ache for fresh foliage, 
your understory is lush 
with ferns | 
and rhododendron. 
I listened to the stranger 

| and turned my life 

around. 


ae 


Art by Joel Pillar 


While earning money is necessary, Joel 
emphasizes the limits of his capitalistic 
bent: “If you don’t have any money, [ll 
give one to you.” Joel makes laserprint 
copies of his original drawings which he 
exchanges for donations. 

Prominently displayed beside him are 
two signs. The first says, in large type: 
“ITEMS DISPLAYED ARE ON A DONATION 
Basis ONLY. Santa Monica MC6.1240-J 
and 6.36.” The second sign is an orange 
“Performance Permit” with dense lettering 
listing dozens of hmitations.~- . Bn SA: 

“I paid $37 a year for a performance 
permit so I could get four tickets a month 
and go to jail. Little stipulations which are 
printed on the back say what I can do and 
can’t. This is my religion. This is actually 


STREET SPIRIT 


“The drawings are spiritual. I meditate while , 
I do them. You can call them mandalas.”’ 


| Bordered Forest 
(A Soul Within Itself) 
by Christopher M. Edelman 


Angels line the bordered forest, watching, waiting, 
unable to penetrate deeper into the confounds of a. 
misplaced center. 
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how I think about everything. This is my 
life. Every drawing you see in front of me 
has been drawn on the street.” 

Although he appears to be in his late 
twenties, Joel speaks with the resonance 
and resolution of one seasoned from a 
long fight. “This is my freedom of 
speech,” he says. “This is my religion.” 

“Thirty-seven dollars for a perfor- 
mance permit is ridiculous, but I did do it, 
and I do like this town. I’m not suggesting 
this town is bad. About 20 of the cops like 


me and-only,one, doesn’t, 'm. not saying 


they all like me, but they leave me alone.” 

The major conflict Joel has run into 
from the police stems from his practice of 
selling prints of his art, rather than the 
originals. Even though virtually all artists 


Trespass 
‘by Grace Nichols 


I was busted for trespass 
in the food stamp line 
the other day 
in Humboldt County — 
The public defender was Amazed 


“You were arrested in a public building 
during business hours” he queried 


“that’s right” 
It appears I was singing. 


Many counties away, and broke, I got it 
dropped while I pled guilty to trespass 
in the offices of Maxxam corporation 


Who is ripping down Humboldt County faster — 
than we can say “uncle?” — oh : 


_ 


Forgive us 

O Father Sky. 

Our Trespasses 

we shut down an incinerator the other day _ 


Nobody was arrested. 
Nobody pled nuthin’ 
And possession is 9/10 of the law. 


Angels line the bordered forest, wailing at the wind 
that emanates from its putrescent core. 
Angels line the bordered forest, cursing, praying that | 
innocence is set free to feed on the fruits of peace. | 
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and art stores sell reproductions of art, one_ 
officer objected when Joel:didn’t want to 
sell his originals, but only the prints. 

“This one cop wants me to sit here and . 
take a drawing that’s taken 20 hours to do 
and give it away for a quarter if someone 
wants it. I think that’s a little hard to get 
by on. If he wants to see me panhandle 
here for a quarter, that’s a little easier, but 
I don’t have the guts to do that. I like to 
give something back for the money. 

- “Tt?s about talent. I figure I’m just like 
adimusician who'is doing his thitig) has 
practiced, and feels he’s good enough to 
come out in front of the world and sing 
his song to everyone. If someone wants to 
give a quarter, or, hey, a $20 bill, what’s 
wrong with that?” 


For A Sacer Penson My Ace 
by Claire J. Baker 


I choose for you this simple coffee cup 
for the winter of your life — 

-| poppies painted on white porcelain. 
I brew for you the first 
steaming cup, pour it slowly 
letting you inhale the aroma. 


Please try the cup’s light weight 
and easy-hold handle. 
As rain falls and you are chilled, 
drink coffee and remember 
an inner sustaining warmth... 


4 label me not on mae 
|the lonely street 
| by Randy Fingland 


| some people figured me 
-|foraquaker =... 


others for a buddhist 
although probably not zen 


a few said to my face 
“you’re an atheist slut 
who needs to declare _ 
your preferences” — 


of course what I really am 
is a human being 

in need of some security 

| in the world where I live 


look upon me as a reminder 
that anyone can decide 

to live peacestyle 

| no matter the background 
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Hack Finn on the Streets of Present-day Santa Barbara 


‘“‘I swear it to God, Tom, 
these here people gotta law. 
You put somethin over yore-— 
self like any kinda roof or 
_make even the bitsiest fire 
at night the police come in 
cars an take ya away, as if 
you dun somethin bad or 
hurt someone.” 


‘by Peter Marin 


al,Tom, I bin a long time on 
this road an figgered Id write, 
: an J caint say its bin easy, cuz 


things wuz purty much diffrent when I 
left home an now it sure seems they is 
much harder, I mean you wudd’n believe. 
all I seen on the roads bein what they are 
so full o people. They lots o them outta 
work an dont nobody much worry bout 
em, its amazin to me how they jes wander 
round, all sorts o people, ones that dont 
_have no jobs an others that seem plumb 
loco an others like my pap in so much tru- 
ble or so mad they jes drink theyselves to 
sleep at night all in a sort o heap. 

But whats most amazin to me is how 
other folks dont seem to care, jes step 
around em or try to chase em outta town. 
When we wuz kids, you maybe recollect 
how they wuz all these places to hide, and 

maybe you remember too how easy we 
hid out on the island or jes set out on the 
raft when they wuz all lookin for Jim. 

I dunno, maybe its better now, maybe 
it aint cuz theys no slaves no more an 
thats a obvious good thing, but I still see 
black folks evrywhere an white ones too, 
an they dont seem no better offen slaves 
and maybe worse, cuz they. got no houses 
no food an nothin at all, an thats what so 
mazes me bout things. 

See, I bin stayin in this town called 


Art by Donald McKay, from The Adventures of Tam Sawyer by Mark Twain, Grosset & Dunlap, © 1946. 


Huck Finn has a long talk with his friend Tom Sawyer about how 
tough life is on the road today, compared to Mark Twain’s era. 


Sainta Barbra an it ain’t so furious bad if 
you dont mind seein only water an sky an 
dry mountuns no prarie no woods an no 
place sure as heck to hide. Now maybe 
that dont seem importent to you, but for a 
fella like me its a purty big thing, cuz if 
you caint abide folks the way I caint abide 
em an wish sumtimes you cud git away 
from em, well, see thats the trouble here- 
abouts, cuz if you aint got a job or nothin 
or are in some kinda jam or weary or 
heartsore, well, thats when things git bad, 
bein as how you aint allowed to sleep 
nowheres outside, leastaways not in a way 
the wind dont pour down on you or you 
caint keep from gettin sick, cuz theys a 
law sez you caint make a fire or do nuthin 
a man’d natural do to keep hisself warm. 
You aint seen nuthin like it, Tom, I bin 
in this buildin they call a armory an maybe 
two hunnert people is sleepin there an 
bingo jes when you git a-used to it they go 
an shet it on accounta it aint rainin or cold 


But these exack same citizens who wanted the pore 
folk away from city hall, why they tells em they caint 


go nowhere else to h 
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“FISHING.” — 


Art by E.W. Kemble from the first edition of Adventures of Hucki 
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berry Finn by Mark Twain, Chatto & Windus, London, ©1884. _ 


enuf even tho you aint got a dog to lay 
besides you at night or a shack which aint 
allowed, why you still gonna be twiced as 
cold an lonely as a rich man’s heart. 
Anyways in this town theys a whole 


lotta people seem to be doin ok in big 


houses an cars an they keep tellin these 
other folks what got no houses an no cars 
an jes wanna keep theyselves warm or 
safe they got no right to do it. I swear it to 
God, Tom, these here people gotta law — 
you go an put somethin over yoreself like 
any kinda roof or make even the bitsiest 
fire at night the police come in cars an 
take ya away, as if you dun somethin bad 
or hurt someone or stole somethin. 

I never seen the like. They is all kinda 
people on the street, not so diffrent from me 
the way my mam died an my pap slapped 
me aroun so’s I run away. Mainly its jes 
sadness on the street, like to break yore 
heart, the sorrows you hear. They got wim- 
min wuz beat up by men an kids who aint 
got no family or bin run outta the house of 
somebody beat em or did evil things. Theys 
fellas went to war an came back all shot up 
or else inside with holes no one kin see. 
There is crazy folk too walkin aroun an it 
aint like in our town where they cared for 
em or helped em git by, cuz here there aint 
nowhere to go savin for one place or two 
where you caint eat or lay down yore head 
till you promise to let Jesus save you 
whether you believes it or not. * 

Now I aint sayin, Tom, that all these 
people walkin aroun on the street is exact- 
ly straight livers. Hell no. Manys the one 
is jes like Pap drinkin hisseslf sick all day 
or fallin down drunk where he aint 
s’posed to be. But, see, theres the thing, 
Tom, cuz there aint no particlar place you 
s’posed to be, no place the police dont 
come pokin aroun takin down yore name 
tellin you go to jail or git outta town. 

They wuz this one place I hear, a jungle 
or somethin down by the tracks where trees 
an bushes grew so high you cudnt see 
nothin, an all these fellas who cudnt git on 
with no one or fought a war or had plain 
bad luck or figgered nobody wanted em or 
wuz jes so fed up with evrythin they jes lit 
out like me, well, in this jungle they cud 
make a little camp an they wuz ok there, I 
mean they wuz fights an it got sorta ruff 
but you could have a fire an fix yoreself a 
shelter an nobody cared, you cud be behind 
these bushes an people’d walk right by and 
never look yore way, like you wuz a ghost 


‘ 1 mebbe, on the darkest night. 


Now this here place was there for fifty, 
maybe a hunnert years an all of a sudden 


the cops come in an a-started tearin evry- 


thin down until nothin wuz left, savin a few 


_ trees an fellas so stubborn they didnt wanna 


go back to the streets or give up what they 
musta figgered wuz the onny home they’d 


| ever have, the ground they slept on. 


~ An then, when they wuz no jungle an 


ued ? “he eer 
“FALLING FROM GRACE” 


Manys the one is jes like Pap fallin down . 
drunk where he aint s’ posed to be. But, 
see, Tom, there aint no place the police 
dont come pokin aroun tellin you go to 

| jail or git outta town. 


Art by E.W. Kemble from 
Adveniures of Huckleberry 
Finn by. Mark Twain, Chatto 
& Windus, London, ©1884. | 


no armory evryone took to sleepin togeth- 
er sorta like a Indian tribe right down by 
city hall where the mayor an them other 
folks who makes the rules wuz talkin it 
up. An some folks in town got real riled 
up an thought the pore people wuz there 
to make trouble. But I figgered it diffrent. 
See, Tom, they wuz this Merican flag 
overhead an right in that buildin wuz the 
people makin the rules an I “spect these 
folks with nowheres to go jes wanted the 
rules changed an so it was right natural to 
be there. But also maybe they wuz like 
you or me when we bin too long away 
from civilizashun so came home lookin 
for some kinda light or warmth or jes 
wantin to feel connected to somethin. 

I slept there once amung all them folks 
an I woke up in the mornin with the flag 
flappin in the sky jes gettin light an the 
birds singin an I swear jes as my eyes- 
were openin I felt good an I looked aroun 
an I saw all these bundles Iyin on the 
ground, blankets an bags an rags with 
heads an feet stickin out, an it was one of 
the saddest sights I ever did see but it also 
made me feel kinda like bein in a big fam- 
ily an you wuznt alone an sorta belonged 
until once you wuz wide-eyed you 
remembered you wuznt s’posed to be 
there an soon the cops wuz gonna come 
along an drive you away. 


“*“Now heres the strange part cuz the 


people o the town jes like youd expect 
didnt want these folks down by their city 
hall on accounta wantin the city purty an 
all an not wantin to have to look at folks 
in trouble which sorta spoiled things for. 
them. Its like you fix a big house all up an 
think yore safe an set for life an then sud- 
-denlike they is all this trouble round you 
an cries comin in under the door an you 
caint sleep on accounta you know some- 
thin needs doin an you jes wanna forgit it, 
want it to git away. 

But these exack same citizens who 
wanted the pore folk away from city hall, 
why then they ups and tells em that they 
caint go nowhere else to hide out neither. 
Dont that beat all? Cuz if you tell folks you 
aint gonna help em, then how kin you tell 
em they aint no place they kin go to help 
theyselves? See, jes when the pore folks 
start actin like the good folks wants em to, 
sayin, hey, we kin take care of ourselves if 
you jes give us a place we kin go, why then 
evryone starts in to glarin and swearin an 
saying no way, you caint go nowhere in 
our town, jes like. they wuz gonna have to 
be ghosts, wanderin the world forever. 

An you know, Tom, thats what seems to 
me weird and even kinda un-Merican if 
you know what I mean. Merica wuz the 
place they came to from all them places 
over the sea jes to be free an left alone, an 


there wuz all this room, all this strange- 


ca aU UEEIEEEER EEE REECTETE 


... See Huck Finn Revisited page 12 
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OVERPOPULATION IS A PRIME CAUSE OF HOMELESSNESS 


Street youth in Berkeley shown in the Telegraph Avenue Street Calendar. 


by Ace Backwords 


en years ago my partner, B.N. 
Duncan, and I started the 
Telegraph Avenue~ Street 
Calendar. It was mostly just a 
yearbook of our friends and the people we 


‘were hanging out with. That said,.we were 
_a little surprised when, a year later, we 


found ourselves on the front page of the 
‘Oakland Tribune along with banner head- 
‘ lines announcing our supposed “Calendar 
Crusade,” and the Dan Rather CBS. News 
did a national feature on the. calendar. 

_ Homelessness was a new issue, back 
; then (hell, when I first hit the streets back 
in ‘76, the term “homeless” hadn’ t even 
‘been coined_yet; we were just. “bums”), 
and there was, a sense that we could come 
uP with solutions to, this. problem... 

- Ten years later, I. sense.a. mood. of 
aualdonese and ‘futility. Nothing weve 
tried has .worked..And. the. problem just 
keeps getting worse and worse. We?vevall 
heard the endless hot-air expounded 
recently concerning the “deterioration of 
Telegraph.” 99:9% of the media coverage ~ 
on homelessness is ‘either: a) appeals to 
have compassion for these poor. victims of 
society, or, b) appeals to sweep the lazy 
bums out of town. Which is fine, -but none 
of that answers the basic question, name- 
ly: Why homelessness? Why a chronic 
housing shortage? Where did the afford- 
able housing go? Affordable housing was 
readily available all over the Bay Area 


Huck Finn Revisited 


from page 11 


ness, all them prairies an big rivers an 
woods an room enuff to git lost an not step 
on no ones toes an you cud be yore own 
master an thats why people kept headin 
west from the east an theyd build a town an 
civilise the place an people’d keep movin 
an maybe if they wuz restless or a trifle 
odd or down on their luck theyd build 
roads or dig gold or take in crops or do 
everyones dirty work stayin jes a little bit 
ahead of the others an outta their way. 

But that aint so no more, Tom, theys 
preachers and wimmin like Aunt Polly an 
they’s men like her too an they allus tryin 
to tell everyone jes what to do an not do 
an how to live an not live an they eat up 
all the space an then announce they dont 
want nobody doin nothin or livin a way 
they dont like. Theys a woman here they 
call the mayor an I swear shes just like 
Aunt Polly lookin down from her seat an 
tellin people they caint be where they are 
but they caint be nowhere else neither an 
if its cold they caint have a fire and if it 
rains they caint have a roof. 

If that aint crazy or jes plain mean I 


dont know what is. I gotta admit this heres 


a beautiful town, the oceans there an the 


just 20-short years ago. What happened? 
[ll tell you what happened — and this 
rarely gets mentioned in the media, but it’s 
high time this issue got put in the forefront. 
It’s the population! It’s just growing too 
damn fast. Unless we slow down the 
incredible rate of our population growth, 
there is NO solution to the homeless/hous- 
ing crisis. None. So spare me the hot air. 
Right now, the population of California 
is increasing at-the rate of the fastest-grow- 
ing African nations. Does that give you 
some idea as to the depths of the problem 
we face? Here are the tragic numbers: In 
the Bay Area alone, we’re adding . 100,000 
new people every year. The U.S. popula- 
tion has grown from 200 million i in 1970 to 
270 million, in 1998. The US. Census 
Bureau predicts that 18 million new immi- 
grants will be coming to the state of 
California over the next 20 years. That is 
the: equivalent of-20-complete: cities the 
size-Of San Francisco! This is all well and 
‘good, aside from one niggling question: 
Where the fuck are the 18 million new liv- 
ing spaces where these people are going to 
“live? Mightn’t we want to Come up With 
some kind of answer to: that quéestion-now, 
rather than after there’s millions more 
“homeless flopped out on the sidewalks of 
‘every city in the state? 
When we first started the calendar, I 
(like most knee-jerk homeless activists) 
‘placed the blame for homelessness square- 
ly on the-shoulders of them goshdarned 
greedy landlords. My theory was that they 


sky an you kin feel easy much o the time 
an, yeah, theys nice cars an people an 
houses bigger’n a church, one man he 
musta spent one year on his lawn what 
woulda taken sevral dozens o people off 
the streets forever. But the worst of it, 
Tom, is how I git the feelin, like, if you 
sorta pulled the skin away from this town 
an looked underneath like you wuz lookin 
into a man’s soul, why then, Tom, sure as 
the dead will rise, youd see real ugliness 
there, an ignerence too, like they done 
read all the books an even the bible too 
but forgit what they mean. 

I mean, Tom, I caint spell an they can, 
and theys s’posed to be smarter’n me, but 
I knows one thing an they dont, an thats if 
yore hearts turned cold or you caint see 
right from wrong when its starin in yore 
face then it dont matter whichaways you 
live or what you say, cuz yore as good as 
dead in yore shoes. 

Anyways, Tom, I jes want you to know 
old Huck is doin fine, an that the world 
out here aint no diffrent from what it wuz 
when we wuz boys, savin for the fact that 
there aint no room left to be free or pore 
- in, an the mean folks an busy bodies an 
lord high mucky-mucks seem to be hav- 
ing all the luck an makin all the rules. 
Well, aint that ever the way? 


On any given night in 
Berkeley and Oakland, 
there’s 6,000 people with no 
place to sleep, to wash up, 
to shit and piss, to put our 
stuff, or to even SIT! You 


think we’re a nuisance? 
Consider how much of a 
mess we could make if the 
vast majority of us didn’t 
handle this impossible situa- 
tion with a lot of ingenuity. 


were demolishing all the low-rent housing 
and replacing it with condos and offices, 
and I cited the destruction of the Berkeley 
Inn as a symbol of this syndrome. Only 
recently I’ve come to the opposite conclu- 
sion. Far from destroying housing, we are 


in fact in the middle of a building boom 


creating housing at an incredible rate (as 
anyone who has witnessed the urban 
sprawl assaulting their own communities 
can attest to). We are, in fact, in the middle 
of transforming the entire state into one 
massive urban sprawl stretching from San 
Diego to Eureka. And yet we're still not 
even close to keeping pace with our even 
greater record population increase! 

This is also the main reason for the illu- 
sion of our improving economy (more peo- 
ple buying stuff), while ironically every 
facet of our standard of living decreases 
(more people jammed into less space). _ 

We either deal with this issue head-on, 
or we can forget about any solution to 
homelessness in our lifetimes. Rent con- 
trol? Are you kidding? With thousands of 
people desperate and willing | £0 pay 

Sine apartinent’ if’ they ‘ant even are 
one), do you really think you can come up 
with a piece of paper that will force a 
landlord to rent it out to some fuck-up for 


$200.instead? HUD programs? We’ve- 
already got dozens of them, to.artificially © 


create “affordable housing” programs that 
are already adding billions to the national 
deficit every year. Do you really think 
even more federal housing projects are the 
answer? Get real. 

As for the kids on Telegraph: Who are 
they? They’re the weak, the young, the 
fucked-up, the perpetually stoned, the 


by Kathy Mitchell 


a soul's journey in Oakland 


i wonder if it cares what our lives are about — if it knows the intimate details of 
each and every one of us sitting here scaling time until our time clocks begin and 
work details outweigh the luxury of unclouded thoughts — I wonder... 


a tropically fronded paradise green silent figure exists amidst the clean granite rock 


lazy, the damaged, the wild ones, the nuts. 
If I had to make one sweeping generaliza- 
tion, I’d say they’re mostly from broken 
homes. Consider this: the average adult 
child in America doesn’t move out of his 
parent’s house until age 26. Why? 

Because of the brutal housing realities 
I’ve sketched out here. Whereas a child in 
a foster home gets kicked out at age 18. 
With no support group. No trust fund. 
They’re the ones getting their nuts 
crunched in the housing nightmare that 
we’ ve created. Consider that. 

_ Are the street people a nuisance? Or 
worse? Yes. But consider this: There’s an 
estimated 6,000 of us on, any; given night 
in Berkeley, and Oakland. 6,000 people 
with no place to sleep, to wash up, to shit 
and. piss, to put our stuff, or.to even SIT! 
You think. we’re a nuisance? Consider 
how much of a mess. we could make if the 
vast majority of us didn’t handle this 
impossible situation with a lot of ingenu- 
ity. The homeless you happen _ to notice 


- are just the small ea of our iceberg... 


, You, say. we're, “scaring. people. , from 
icoming to, Telegraph?” here are, somany 
fucking, pedestrians {have .to..walk in the 
middle of the street half the time. If the 
homeless are scaring off people, I wish 
they’d scare off a few more. You say 

“people are afraid to come to Telegraph at 
night?” As: opposed to what? All the shop- 
pers that are teeming through Mayor 
Dean’s “revitalized” Shattuck Avenue 
after dark? Might this have.something to 
do with the long series of violent. rob- 
beries (including the murder of a UC stu- 
dent) that took place on Southside over © 
the last year — none of which were com- | 
mitted by homeless youth. 


| and moves like one in front of their bathroom mirror with no audience, but he has no 


squared off by pilings of oiled and shanked wooden planks — it looks misplanted but 
cared for — almost altar-like. It must have a past of its own before the trail of railroad 
tracks took precedence. A nailed wooden box wraps around its base — passenger 
trains and freight cars pass closely, dangerously by. It moves with the higher wind » 
and the slight breezes afforded it by the passing trains. Its consciousness connects 
with mine briefly and makes its impact. I imagine it knows of the millennium coming 
soon — did it see the passing of the last? 


there is a sodden man living on the sidewalk just down the way. He solicits no one. 
He is neat and appears, from my view, clean even for his destitution. J admire his 
industry. One would think he would know of the lone tree down the way that is, as 
well, an outcast, but a soulful one. There is no shame, just existence. 


but there is shame in denying their existence, the man and the tree. The man is now 
somehow expectantly part of my daily routine. I would sorely miss him if he took 
another space on another sidewalk or death took him from a cold night or a thief 
robbed him of his few possessions and he could no longer stay because of fear — his 
routine crosses my path and more importantly my soul. I wait for him to appear every 
workday morning — one day he is intent upon something on his face. He has a mirror 


such privacy that I can see. My heart cries the injustice, the indignity, but I continue 
on my journey to my carpeted world, staved with security and comfort. I’ll forget 
until tomorrow, when first I see the tree and then the man. It all begins again. Will I |. 
write how they move me? 
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Mouse on a Wheel 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


sometimes I feel 

like that mouse on a wheel 
the emotions I feel 

are such a big deal 


she asks me 

“what makes you uniquely you?” 
God, I wish I knew. 

it would help see me through 


the difficult times 

| come again and again 

I never know when 

they just hit me and then 


vanish into thin air 

to who knows where . 
but I always beware 
because I have to prepare 


for their reoccurrence 
there is no insurance 
that.my perseverance 
will pay off in the end 
and my psyche-will mend 


NVMIRACLE 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


aving been in the mental health 

‘system for eight years, I have 

heard of and witnessed many 

miracle stories. These stories 
are about people overcoming their psychi- 
atric disability to do great things. 

Some of these people have experienced 
many challenges. They were considered 
“severely ill” by some. They have been 
put on a lot of medication, and have been 
in many hospitals; some have even had 
shock treatment. Some have been in state 
hospitals for long periods of time. They 
have survived these traumas to go on to 
live very productive lives, perhaps still 
having symptoms to cope with. 

Some are leaders of the mental health 
consumer rights movement. Some are 
working full time; some are very good 
friends; and some are incredibly introspec- 
tive. These people are kind and loving. 


I know a man who was in a hospital for 


the “criminally insane” for bank robbery. 
Eventually he was moved to a state hospi- 
tal. He was in seclusion most of the time 
for being very suicidal. He was then put on 
a new medication and improved vastly. He 
was released from the hospital and started 
working at a sheltered workshop, where I 
was working. He is a very kind and person- 
able man. Now he works full time as a 
landscaper and is very involved with his 
children. I think he is a miracle story. 
Whether it is the right medication, thera- 
py, self-help, or friendship, something hap- 
pens to these people and their life turns 
around. I do not think it would happen 
without self-discovery and determination. 
When I am feeling down and hopeless, 
I think of these miracle stories. When I 
meet someone who impresses me so 
much, I try to learn from them. The stories 
keep me going and teach me not to give 
up, that we all can recover to one extent or 
another. And we all can do great things. 


ers 


These stories keep me going 
and teach me not to give up, 
that we all can recover to one 
extent or another. And we all 
can do great things. 


Reclaim May Day — 


from page nine 


street theater for social. change, and 
Shaping San Francisco, a radical commu- 
nity history project. ae 

Art and Revolution Collective is a 
group of artists, organizers, musicians, 
dancers and friends that create street the- 
ater with unions, environmental and com- 
munity groups for actions, marches and 
demonstrations, helping to make the 


-_» events more engaging and gain visibility 


and media coverage. We have made street 
theater working closely with campaigns 
for strawberry workers, Mumia, against 


prisons, against welfare “reform,” for. 


‘Headwaters Forest, and against Nike’ and 
other sweatshops. We have also trained 
hundreds of activists and many groups in 


the use of street theater. 

Demonstrations and direct action have 
been an essential part of every successful 
social change movement in U.S. history. 
But these forms of resistance have been 
marginalized by corporate media, are too 
easily dismissed by those we want to 
engage, and often bore the participants. 
Street theater used as a tool for making 
social change can break into people’s con- 
sciousness, communicate powerfully, and 
inspire participants and observers. 

We have an incredible opportunity to 
use street theater — art, dance, music, 
giant puppets, song, graffiti art, and the- 
ater — to develop and spread new and 
creative forms of resistance that can help 
catalyze desperately needed mass move- 
ments capable of making radical change 
and social revolution. Reclaim May Day 
grew organically out of our work with 


The Great Naval Training Center Robbery 


from page one | 


A victory for Holgate at this stage would 
have been miraculous. Judge Whelan is 
new to federal court. A former Superior 
Court judge with a good reputation, starting 
federal service late last year with a caseload 
gathered from his colleagues’ dockets, per- 
haps not from their favorite cases, he had to 
reschedule hearings while he took on what 
must have been a superhuman load of unfa- 
miliar material. To rule against the City, 
which almost certainly would have 
appealed such a decision, would have 
required him to follow a long, involved 
argument by a non-lawyer, and to be con- 
vinced of that argument well enough to go 
against a considerable pile of arguments 
from real lawyers on the other side. 

Morally it’s a simple case; legally it 
isn’t. Outside the courtroom, talking with 
an opposing attorney, I told him it was 
over my head. “Mine too,” he admitted. 

Holgate had asked the court for an attor- 
ney to represent him and the other home- 
less people of San Diego. That motion will 
not be taken up until Whelan considers 
another motion, to have the case certified 
as a class action suit. Until then, the strug- 
gle will likely remain somewhat unequal. 

Holgate wasn’t surprised at the out- 
come. This was not the final decision of 
the case itself, just an overworked judge’s 
initial estimate of the probabilities. Holgate 
says he’s lost a battle, but the war goes on. 
Meanwhile he’s asking the judge to recon- 
sider the hearing decision. 

The fact that some opposing arguments 
were served on Holgate after the hearing 

entitles him to this. He is questioning the 


decision because it was entirely based on 


the 1994 Base Reuse And Closure Act. 
He says that the McKinny Act, passed by 
both houses of Congress in 1988, should 
have originally. governed the City’s Base 
Reuse Committee, which made the deci- 
sion to switch to new procedures under 
the Golding-influenced Base Reuse And 
Closure Act. At the time of that decision, 
the Base Reuse Committee should have 
included at least a token homeless person, 
but all such people had left the meetings 


_long before, sick of being snowed under 


by committee members who knew what 
was “reasonable” and what was not, and 
had the power to make it so. 

Later, we heard that Holgate’s suit had 
triggered a Congressional investigation into 
the conduct of the San Diego officials 
who’d handled arrangements for transfer- 
ring the Naval Training Center to the City. 
It was almost enough to overcome my cyni- 
cism. (“If the good Tsar only knew how his 
wicked servants mistreat his poor serfs...”’) 

We did wonder how deep the investiga- 
tors would be able and willing to dig, and 
whether they’d find sufficient legal irregu- 
larities to force San Diego toward a more 
ethically acceptable plan for the property. 
According to Congressman Bob Filner’s 
office, however, he knows of no one con- 
ducting any such investigation. Norma 
Rossi of San Diego Coalition for the 
Homeless. had asked him to initiate one, 
but so far nothing has come of it. 

Is the law of the land “whatever the 
powerful want it to be?” One stubborn, 
ornery homeless man has stuck his neck 
out to make the law serve the people most 
in need. The smart money may be on the 
powerful, but Lance Holgate has a great 
many people wishing him well. 


diverse Bay Area groups and movements, 
and we hope it can be used to help cat- 
alyze an uprising against the ugly direc- 
tion San Francisco is now being dragged. 

Shaping San Francisco is a community 
history project which uses an interactive 
multimedia computer program — avail- 
able to everyone in public kiosks at many 
community spaces and as a CD-ROM. 
The project details San Francisco’s lost 
history of radical resistance and commu- 
nity using recent and historical writings, 
videos, and photos. Their involvement in 
Reclaim May Day grew out of their “com- 
mitment to engage with history in a cre- 
ative way, reinterpreting, not just regurgi- 
tating ‘the facts.’” 


Everyone is invited to Reclaim May Day. 
We invite community, arts, housing, home-~ 


less, student, labor, and activist groups to 


Berkeley Free Box 


from page two 


has helped many street people deal with 
the cops and courts, said we need to talk 
to each other so everybody involved 
understands what the concerns are and 
can make suggestions on how to solve it 
so we can keep the Free Box as some- 
thing available to all. 

John Vance, a street vendor who has 
been working with youth hassled by the 
cops on Telegraph Avenue, said that com- 
munication is the answer. Vance said that 
there are many separate groups of people 
in the same place who don’t talk to each 
other: the merchants, residents, vendors, 
public works people, social services peo- 
ple, city bureaucrats, UC bureaucrats, 
police, and students. Mostly, he said, none 
of them talk to the others, so problems just 
worsen until the cops or courts step in. 

This reporter wonders how many of 
the 42 people threatening to file suit 
actually ever went and spoke to the folks 
who stand by the Free Box and expressed 
their concerns person to person. And 
why must all the poor be deprived 
because of the behavior of a few? 

Bureaucrats and police favor moving 
the clothes exchange indoors, but they 
forget the Free Box is most needed in the 
middle of the night in the rain and on 
holidays when any clothes exchange in a 
monitored office is closed. Many people 
on the street are so estranged from being 
abused by relatives or bureaucrats that 
they cannot bear to go into buildings or 
face another condescending do-gooder 
handing out clothes or trying to make 
them beg or apologize for being stripped 
of most of the protections others enjoy. 


Reclaim May Day 


Saturday, May 1, 11 a.m. 
Dolores Park, San Francisco 


Celebrate with us: 

* May Day Picnic 

* Performances by SF Mime Troupe, 
Shaping San Francisco, Art and 
Revolution Collective 

* May Pole Dance by Reclaiming 
Collective 

* 100-Foot Graffiti Wall 

* Live Music 


creatively represent your struggle to survive 
and your vision of how the city could be: 
Theater, dance, art, floats, poetry, music, 


and more. For info call (415) 339-7801. 


Web info: www.igc.org/justice/artandrevo-.. 
lution ; 


A Free Box builds self-esteem and 
equality between all comers. For some- 
one on the bottom, nothing says more 
clearly that the people in the area care in 
a general way for all humanity. The Free 
Box is like a little waystation (similar to 
the prayer stations for wayward travelers 
in Mexico and India) where the human 
being is valued not for what she or he 
has, but by virtue of the fact that they 
have managed to stay alive. 

Many women and children have fled to 
the streets escaping domestic violence. 
The Oakland Men’s Project helps men 
wishing to’change their behavior and 
domestic violence. When crack was 
brought into the neighborhoods (condoned 
by the government) the Project helped 
resolve violence inside and outside the 
home and in the neighborhoods. Perhaps 
that’s the kind of approach that could help 
resolve the conflicts around the Park. 

People’s Park is built on the efforts 
and ingenuity of people. That’s the way 
the gardens and stage and free meals and 
free schools and free clinic and free con- 
certs and free box were all created. Is 
there some unmet need we could under- 
stand so that the people who have come 
to be a part of the Park can find their 
welcome as human beings? Isn’t it inter- 
esting that a university so proud of the | 
education it offers doesn’t know how to 


relate to humanity and so often resorts to | 


status, threats, and police? Why is it that 
the real knowledge is discovered by 
those at the bottom? 

People’s Park 30th Anniversary Free 
Concert is April 25 at noon. .All are wel- 
come. Bring your own free. box just in 
case. They may be springing up all over 
— all over again! 


——————————————e 
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THE NAZI Poor Laws ce Me Home from the Bar 
from page four by Eileen Corder 


merchants and city officials say that 


cleansing the downtown of street people 
will make the city more attractive to out- 
of-town tourists; and, in both cities, those 
trying to ban the poor from commercial 
districts say that once beggars are cleared 
out, they will support additional charitable 
services for the “worthy” homeless. 

‘This does not mean that modern-day 
America is preparing genocidal purges of 
the poor. It simply means that a close 
reading of the rationale behind the Poor 
Laws of Nazi Germany reveals dismaying 
similarities with the excuses offered for 
America’s poor laws today. 


100,000 BEGGARS ARRESTED 


The immediate result of the initial Nazi 
raids on street people was that as many as 
100,000 vagrants and beggars were taken 
into “protective custody.” But, according 
to Burleigh and Wippermann, most were 
shortly set free, for the Nazis had not 
come up with enough prisons to house 
them. Just as happens in the aftermath of 
much-hyped police sweeps in America, 
after the first Nazi raids, “the homeless 
quickly filtered back to the streets and 


doss-houses, making a nonsense of the ~ 


government’s statistical claims to have 


diminished the number of vagrants.” (The : 


Racial State: Germany, p. 170.) . 

At the same. time, German welfare 
authorities made applying for benefits 
more difficult.and began subjecting the 
homeless in particular to tighter restric- 
tions. In a fascinating development that 
one hesitates to describe for fear of inspir- 
ing immediate imitation by the U.S. wel- 
fare bureaucracy, those classed as “order- 
ly wanderers” were given a Vagrants’ 
Registration. Book which marked their 
stays at government-approved shelters. 

. “Disorderly wanderers,” on the other 
hand, could be arrested and jailed or sen- 
tenced to forced labor programs. ‘This sys- 
tem made it simple for the welfare author- 
ities to refuse to issue permits to vagrant 
women, thus denying them benefits en 
masse, and to confiscate the registration 
books of those categorized as “unfit to 
wander.” National Socialism differentiat- 
ed between the “worthy poor” and the 
“unworthy poor’ with a vengeance. 

Within a few short months of the first 
raids, the Nazis’ antipathy towards the 
homeless sharply intensified. In 1933, 
according to Burleigh and Wippermann, 
the Hamburg Homelessness and Vagrancy 
Department recommended that: “Beggars 
fegistered as inhabitants of other towns 
must be ruthlessly removed by the police 
for a lengthy period into a concentration 
camp as far away as possible from 
Hamburg. ” (The Racial State, p.170.) 

“= In a tragicomic parallel to today’s 
@bsession with reducing the welfare rolls 
by manipulating statistics and penalizing 
recipients, the Hamburg Homelessness 
Department sent single male recipients to 
aforced labor camp 50 miles out of town 


Where they had to work eight hours a day 


‘ahd sleep in mass dormitories. Those who 
refused were classified as “work-shy”’ and 
had their benefits cut off. It hardly needs 
mentioning that countless U.S. municipal- 
ities are now forcing welfare recipients 
into the indentured servitude known as 
workfare, and, true to form, those who 
refuse these forced labor assignments 
have their benefits terminated. 

- Police crackdowns on the poor were 
justified as an inseparable component of 
iB National Socialists’ methodical cam- 
f gigns to eliminate from society persons 
Believed to be genetically prone to “aso- 
cial” and “criminal” tendencies, and to 
prevent them from reproducing by impris- 
onment, forcible sterilization, or eventual 
liquidation. According to Burleigh and 


Wippermann, Germany’s Hereditary 


ia 


“The People” Woodcut by Kaethe Kollwitz. 


Reproduced from the Erich Cohn Collection 


The stage was now set for the “final solution’ to the 
existence of vagrants, beggars, and the homeless poor. 
Gestapo Chief Himmler and Reich Minister Thierack 
declared their readiness to send all “asocial elements” 
to the SS “for extermination through labor.” 


Health Court broadened the scope of a 
pre-existing, and barbarous, law that per- 
mitted forced sterilization of “feeble- 
minded” individuals; the Nazis claimed 
that those who deviated from the “healthy 
instincts” of the German people with 
regard to social or sexual norms could be 
sterilized for “social feeble-mindedness.” 
TWO STRIKES AND YOU’RE OUT 

This analysis enabled the Nazis to 
equate homelessness, long-term unem- 
ployment, begging, and vagrancy with 
criminality; at the same time, the Law 
against Dangerous Habitual Criminals of 
1933 gave police the power of unlimited 


- imprisonment (“preventive detention’) 


against people with two or more criminal 
convictions — two strikes and you’re out. 
Unbelievably, the class of “disorderly 
wanderers” fell under this harsh provision. 
In 1937, after SS leader Heinrich 
Himmler also became Chief of the 
German Police, the police were given the 
power to take into “preventive custody” 
— and ship off to concentration camps — 
people considered to be “‘asocial,” even if 
they had never been charged with a crimi- 
nal offense. It was now the most serious 
crime, punishable by the most grim sanc- 
tions, simply to be someone who “will not 
adapt to the community.” As defined by 
the Third Reich the “asocial” were: 
“Persons who through minor, but 
repeated, infractions of the law demon- 
strate that they will not adapt themselves 
to the natural discipline of a National 
Socialist state, e.g., beggars, tramps, 
(Gypsies), whores, alcoholics with conta- 
gious diseases, particularly sexually trans- 
mitted disease, who evade the measures 
taken by the public health authorities.” 
Another category of the asocial con- 
sisted of the “work-shy,” persons “against 


whom it can be proved that on two occa- 


sions they have turned down jobs offered 
to them without reasonable grounds, or 
who, having taken on a job, have given it 
up again after a short while without a 


valid reason.” (The Racial State, p. 173.) 


Those “asocial” beggars and jobless 
vagrants rounded up in the Gestapo’s first 
wave of arrests in April, 1938, were sent 
to the infamous: Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp. Then, on June 13, 1938, the 
German police conducted massive raids 
on overnight shelters, poorhouses and 
hostels; these nationwide arrests were 
called the “Reich Campaign Against the 
Work Shy.” As many as 11,000 jobless 
males were hauled off to Buchenwald, 
Dachau, and Sachsenhausen. 


HOMELESS FORCED INTO SLAVE LABOR 


Once the “work-shy” were incarcerat- 
ed in concentration camps, they were sen- 
tenced to work in the forced labor indus- 
tries run by the SS. As SS-Oberfiihrer 
Ulrich Greifelt wrote: 

“Simultaneously the Criminal Police 
took on tramps, beggars, Gypsies, and 
pimps, and finally those who, refused to 
pay maintenance. More than 10,000 of 
these asocial forces are currently under- 
taking a labour training cure in the con- 
centration camps, which are admirably 
suited for this purpose.” (p. 175.) 

Burleigh and Wippermann point out 
that this “cure” was intended to be a final, 
deadly solution, as poor people in ill 
health were given such hard labor assign- 
ments that large numbers of the “asocial” 
inmates of Buchenwald perished. The 
authors explain that the arrests and deten- 
tions of the unemployed “were designed 
to terrify those not arrested — and indeed 
the working population as a whole — into 
renewed efforts on behalf of the econo- 
my.” (The Racial State, p. 176.) 

The stage was now set for the “final 
solution” to the existence of vagrants, 
beggars, and the homeless poor. On 
September 18, 1942, SS leader and 
Gestapo Chief Himmler and Reich 
Minister of Justice Otto Thierack declared 
their readiness to send all “asocial ele- 
ments” to the SS “for extermination 


through labor.” As always, those singled 


out for harshest treatment under this new 
policy included “Jews, Gypsies, Russians, 


was I the first to stumble 
unwilling to take the weight 
of what I myself 
did not thoroughly believe 


is the place of the individual 
the last border 
where liberty cowers 


snow on slender birches 
shoes in piles with broken heels 


how wet is the snow 


what level of horror 
before the first of us stumbles 


and Ukrainians,” for the Nazis were 
always concerned with carrying out their 
racist agenda, no matter the social pees 
under consideration. 

In the bizarre Orwellian terminology of 
National Socialism, the regime attempted 
to redefine citizens who were jobless, 
homeless, or panhandlers as “Community 
Aliens.” Families on welfare, the unem- 
ployed, vagrants, and even those too sick 
to work were all to be redefined as 
“Community Aliens” who must be elimi- 


nated altogether because they were unpro- 


ductive drains on German society. 
THE MESSAGE FOR OUR SOCIETY 
Nazi Germany’s pogrom against the 
poor conveys a clear warning for our soci- 
ety today: It is a very short distance 


- between redefining homeless people as 


welfare parasites, bums, and drunks, and 
taking that final, fateful leap into declar- 
ing them “Community Aliens.” When our 
society began to insinuate that homeless 
people are outcasts and aliens, it became 
inevitable that they would be persecuted 


_ and criminalized. Street people and wel- 


fare recipients are now blamed for the 
nation’s economic woes and urban decay, 
and driven out of “normal” society... . 

The Nazis specialized in making their 
victims voiceless by attempting to erase 
them, their children, and their culture 
from history. The victims of the Nazi 
Poor Laws were perhaps the most voice- 
less of all, for their tragic fate is forgotten 
or mutely passed over by historians and 
political commentators even to this day. 
Thus, the warning that we might have 
heard about the dangers inherent in enact- 
ing discriminatory Poor Laws has also 
been passed over in silence. _ 

We should be wary indeed of invoking 
hyperbolic comparisons with Nazi 


Germany so as not to dishonor and trivial- 


ize the enormous human suffering 
endured by the victims of the Holocaust. 
It is overly simplistic to equate the fate of 
the poor and homeless in America with 
their counterparts in Nazi Germany. 

We must be clear about the real differ- 
ences between our eras. In Nazi Germany, ~ 
the homeless poor were rounded up in 
mass arrests and sent to concentration 
camps to face long-term incarceration, 
slave-labor, and probable death through 
exhaustion or execution. 

By comparison, the homeless poor in 
this country are publicly reviled by city 
officials who use what can only be called 
“hate speech” to attack them, then driven 
out of business districts and forcibly relo- 
cated. They are harassed, intimidated, 
fined, arrested, jailed, and occasionally 
beaten by police; their encampments are 
destroyed; and their belongings are con- 
fiscated in a lawless manner by agents of 
the law. They are left to suffer and die by 
the thousands in the wealthiest country on 
earth. This is an undeniable betrayal of 


their human rights, and an intolerable 


affront to the human conscience. 

But in Nazi Germany, countless acts of 
deviation from the state — including the 
“crimes” of being a vagrant or beggar, or 


simply a misfit who does not conform to 


See The Nazi Poor Laws page 15 
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Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban 
| from page two 


WE’RE COMPASSIONATE BUT.. 
Gil Garcetti, 
Downtown Neighborhood Association, 
read a letter he said typified his group’s 
attitude: “While I am distressed about the 
homeless situation, especially the mental- 
ly ill, lifting the camping ban altogether is 
no solution.” 

Nancy Stewart, a ee oe 
warned that “removing the sleeping sec- 
tions will make the ordinance totally 
unenforceable.” She spoke. of. feeling 
“intimidated by a small. but. vocal minori- 
ty” of homeless people and-advocates, and 
encouraged Mayor Beiers to “remove any 
member of the public’ from public meet- 
ings if they should disrupt them. . 

- RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY SPEAKS OUT 

Margaret Pierson, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, held up a copy of the Santa Cruz 
camping ordinance and said, “When I 
read this, I thought, ‘Oh my gosh, it’s as 
bad as people said.’ Isn’t there a part of 
you that knows, in your heart of hearts, 
that fining people who are homeless for 
sleeping is wrong? For.someone who is 
homeless, to sleep in their car, or to find 
some place they can bunk out — what dif- 


THE NAZI Poor LAWS 
from page 14 ° 


societal roles — became capital offenses. 
The penalty was confinement in a con- 
centration camp without a judicial hear- 
ing, ending in probable death. There is a 
huge difference in the severity of penal- 
ties that we should never forget. 

But there is something else we should 
never forget. It must be said without 
equivocation: the rationale given by city 
councils” "anid charnbers Of commerce for 
laws banning the poor in America have 

frightening similarities with the excuses 
offered ‘by National Socialist officials for 
the poor laws of the Third Reich. 

Americans should be troubled by 
these similarities and look at the Nazi 
Poor Laws long’ and hard — and then 
utterly abandon all our efforts to ban or 
criminalize people for camping or sleep- 
ing in public, panhandling, vagrancy 
(i.e., being homeless), sitting on side- 
walks, et al. 

If the fate of the homeless poor in this 
country is not nearly as severe as it was 
in Nazi Germany, the major difference is 
in the severity of the execution of the 
poor laws; but the reasons given for cre- 
ating and enforcing these laws by our 
government and police officials are dis- 
tressingly similar. 

- The parallels are there for anyone 
with the eyes to see. U.S. political lead- 
ers have become increasingly vitriolic in 
stigmatizing unwed mothers, poor fami- 
lies on welfare, and the unemployed as 
being unproductive burdens on society. 
Across America, we are witnessing a 
‘massive effort to rid city streets and 
downtown areas of the homeless, the 
hungry, the mentally disabled and desti- 
tute. The visible poor are being treated as 
unproductive forms of blight who must 
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treasurer the: 


fejicc ‘iges it make?” 3 

The Santa*Cruz Quakers sent John 
deValcourt with a statement for the coun- 
cil: “All have a need to sleep. None of us 


-has a completely safe and secure life. 
‘Those of us with more security have a 
responsibility for those with less security. 
‘We are appalled that police are taking 


blankets. and protective eee from 


homeless people trying to survive.” 


- .A dreadlocked, self-proclaimed mis- 
sionary: spoke next. “I’m only here 


“because my van broke and I don’t have 


the money to fix it. I am homeless and I 


‘Spent four hours last night trying to find a 


place to sleep. I just want to be able to 
sleep: when I’m tired. I don’t want to 
break the law:” 

A speaker said he was moved after 
diecling schonicless man on the beach one 
day.““The man had a beautiful robe on. He 


said, “I am-from South America and I’m 


going to Canada. I bathe in the ocean. I 
have my robe.to.keep me.warm.’ I asked 
him, ‘Well, how:do you eat?’ He pulled out 
‘a beautiful wooden animal. ‘I carve these 
and trade them for food.’ He was what I 
call a successful nonconformist.” 

Robert Nose warned of the recent 9th 


Circuit Court ruling: filed on January 20, 


the Eichhorn decision. “What this means 
for us,” he said, “is everyone now charged 


be swept or “cleansed” off the streets in 
city after city. 

Homeless people are no longer 
reminders of our nation’s unmet challenge 
to provide housing, food, medical care 
and employment to every citizen. Rather, 
they are considered “asocial” and “work- 
shy” nuisances who must be driven away 
so decent society can function without 
their disorderly presence. They are stereo- 
typed as mentally ill and morally suspect, 
and stigmatized as drug addicts and job- 
less parasites: perpetually on welfare. - 

The National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty released its 
annual report on the meanest streets in 
the nation last month, and chastised the 


cities of Oakland and San Francisco for 


using a repressive array of laws to crimi- 
nalize many aspects of homeless life. 

The five meanest U.S. cities, accord- 
ing to the National Law Center, are San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York, Atlanta, 
and Tucson, but laws aimed at banning 
the presence of homeless people and 
their necessary, life-sustaining activities 
intensified in nearly all cities Ee 
across the nation. 

In America, the homeless are now fair 
game for discriminatory laws and civil 
rights violations that are no longer toler- 


ated when directed against any other |. 


minority group. Before the American 
public embraces this widespread repres- 
sion of the visible poor, we might all ‘do 
well to remember the history of another 
nation that decided to unleash a barrage 
of laws and police raids against the so- 
called “asocial” poor — and vow that it 
will never happen again. 


All quotations are from The Racial State: 
Germany, 1933-1945, by Michael Burleigh 
and Wolfgang Wippermann, © Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. Deep thanks to Joan 
Clair for bringing this book to my attention. 
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“with: a ‘camping snad ticket may now 


mount a defense. If there’s no legal space 
to sleep, I had to sleep out of necessity. If 
police harass and arrest them anyway, the 
City will be vulnerable for the damages.” 
Laura Tucker, a formerly homeless 
mom, told the council, “If someoné has-a 
driveway and is willing to share their 
bathroom, that definitely should be legal.” 


HOMELESS WOMEN AT RISK 


Linda Lemaster spoke on-behalf of: thé 
Commission for the Prevention. of 


“Violence Against Women. She. declared, 


“The camping ban as written and enforced 
increases the. chance of rape, molestation, 
isolation, stalking, and illness for home- 
less women. There are people here who 
are victims of that.” : 

Karen Turcotte; known alternately as ae 
“Bubble Lady” due to her recent arrest for 
blowing bubbles-near an intersection, told 
of her own displacement due to leaving a 
battering relationship. Not on. the*streets, 
but sleeping on friends’ couches, she was 
recently stopped in her-car by a police offi- 
cer who suspected her of camping when he 
saw blankets. in her car. “I wasn’t camp- 
ing,” she said. “I was just taking the blan- 
kets to the laundromat to be washed.” 

Two UC Santa Cruz students spoke out 
against fining the homeless for sleeping. 
“Just because you tell people they can’t 


Persecution in Palo Alto 
from page one 


spend any property tax money’on services 
to the homeless, and only earmarks about 


$60,000 a year from a federal block grant. 


The job of serving homeless people is 
handed over to.a group of church leaders 
called the Urban Ministry. For a year now, 
the Urban Ministry has been trying to get 
city officials to help find a spot for a drop- 
in center for the poorest Palo Alto resi- 
dents. The center that had barely served 
for years was “destroyed by ‘heavy rains a 


year ago. A blue-ribbon group of con- 


cerned citizens has been working — for 
an entire year! — with homeless people 
and city officials to get something started 
to ease the worst crunch. 

The City Council has responded most 
recently by introducing an ordinance that, 
when passed — and it will pass the nine- 
member body in one form or another — 
will make it a crime for anyone-to stand 
on a traffic median strip with a sign ask- 
ing for help in dealing with their poverty 
and lack of housing. 

The considerable attention this move has 
attracted and the appearance, at a public 
hearing on the issue, of concerned residents 
revolted by their city’s parsimony and harsh 
attitudes seem to have convinced Police 
Chief Pat Dwyer to try to improve the 
town’s image. The police have announced a 
program to provide homeless people who fit 
certain requirements with an older model, 
upright shopping cart. They only have six on 
hand right now and no one has applied for 
one as yet. Perhaps this is because in order 
to be eligible you have to have been charged 
with petty theft for having an ordinary te 
cery cart in your possession. 

Over the past few years, the Palo Alto 
City Council has closed public toilets, 
passed a law making it a crime to sit or lie 
on a downtown street regardless of whether 
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camp on the streets doesn’t get rid of the 
homeless. Just because you don’t give 
people a place to be doesn’t mean they are 
going to vanish into-thin air or oy 
have houses to go to.” 

-The “Fidget Man” offered an sallécory: 

“What you’ ve got here is you have some- 
one and you chop his legs off. He goes 
out and gets prosthetic legs, and can just 
barely keep it together. And you go and 
kick those legs out: that’s cruel and 
unusual punishment.” 

Emily Reilly, who owns a bakery, 
spoke-of the recent cold ‘spell: “I was so 
glad I was warm and have a warm place 
to sleep. I was sad to think that anyone 
should have to sleep outside if they didn’t 
want to. But then to not be allowed to 
sleep outside is appalling.” 

A homeless woman told of a recent 
encounter with the police: “I was in my car 
eating a burrito across from Planet Burrito. 
I’m told ’'m camping. I’m told I’m loiter- 
ing. I live in this community, I shop here, 
my family stays in hotels when they visit 
and we go out to eat. I buy Christmas gifts, 
I fully participate in community activities. I 
work full time. ’m as much a part of this 
community as anyone.” 

For information about the camping ban, 
contact Homeless United for Friendship and 
Freedom at (831) 423-4833. 


any blockage of traffic might occur, and 
then looked the other way when several 
hundred ordinary citizens gathered together 
in-a candlelight vigil and sat down in viola- 
tion of the absurd new law. The council 
tacitly instructed the police to politely but 
firmly use the new legal situation to move 
the homeless out of sight. 

‘Now the city leaders are seeking to 
make it more difficult — nearly impossible 
— for anyone to ask for’ alms in the midst 
of obscene riches. It’s all being done to the 
tune of laughable denials that any of these 
actions are aimed at the homeless and the 
working poor. One of the chief proponents 
of the Draconian new proposal to ban signs 
asking for help said on KCBS, “Tt’s not tar- 
getéd at the homeless: Other people might 
violate the law, like people selling Girl 
Scout cookies. It’s targeted at them too. - S 
a matter of safety.” 

Of course, there have been no reported 
accidents'in this town because of the poor 
standing out asking for’aid’ where the traf- 
fic occasionally must stop-for a light. But 
then, there ‘were no: cases of people being 
cited for blocking traffic downtown either 
before the “sit-lie” ordinance’ was pushed 
through the council by’ a 7-2 vote. There 
have been no citations under that new law 
either, but thé number of people asking 
for‘help downtown has gone down, and 
it’s not because the homeless are some- 
how finding help ora place to stay. 

The city’s dismal treatment of ‘the 
homeless goes on because the people of 
Palo Alto do not demand that their leaders 
approach the problems with some compas- 
sion and wisdom. In the last election, I saw 
no possible candidates who might do ’bet- 
ter. The council seems ‘to me to reflect the 
opinion of probably the majority of my fel- 
low residents, all too many of whom say 
openly they are sick of hearing about the 
very poor, wish they never had to see them 
on the streets, and quietly accept the claims 
about safety and quality of life and all that 
pack of hypocritical lies. 

An important reason why hard-liners tri- 
umph so often in local elections is that 
council races are just like those for higher 
bodies: the winners are the candidates who 
raise the most money for advertising. And 
the source of such money is the business 
interests, big and small. How can we ever 
expect genuinely democratic decision-mak- 
ing even down at the level where we can 
actually know and speak with the politi- 
cians as long as the business and big- 
money interests dominate the legislative 
bodies with their campaign contributions? 
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ONE DAY... 

by Claire J. Baker 

she will leave the streets 

and walk into unexplored woods 
so expectantly 

that at her whisper wild deer 

will come to her side and 

lick the sugar she sprinkled — 

on Me ants Souler. 


A SUNKEN SHIP 
by Myrna Sokolinsky 


inspired by Chuck Frank’s beautiful 
metaphor ofhomeless people asthe _—— 
yen treasure in sunken a | 


| There was a Spanish galleon and ssi 
| It carried in its hold | _ 
A cargo with a value great 
| Of silver, jewels and gold. _ 
| A sudden storm made blind the crew, _ 
| They couldn't see their doom, 
| The Spanish galleon split in two 
| And sank to a bees tomb. 


‘Unspoken Truth Pie _ | 
|by Lynda Cobden | 


| Criticism or gossip de aot live here, | 
These fences will not be erected. | 
| This is an equal opportunity freedom zone. | 
Manipulators need not apply. | 
Here spirits willnot be bended. —_ | 
or molded into an easily controlled 
| package for convenience sake. _ 

| Robots are hardware. 


| Behind a wretched outside, ao 
| Yearning for that dignity _ 
| Like ships that sail upon the sea  . 
| Their sails full-blown to show their he _ 
In precious treasure stored inside 
| That all the world can see. 
| Like. the broken sunken ship _ 
|If it were possible to strip 
| From wretched folk their eee ie 
[We'dsecinsideofherorhin —_|f 
Written on a golden scroll 
| A precious thing: a human soul. _. 
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“Spring” by Ben Shahn. Detail, 1947, tempera, Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 


REMEMBERING BEN SHAHN: 
Selections from the Stephen Lee Taller Collection 
A beautiful collection of Ben Shahn’s amazingly diverse 


THE ART OF BEN SHAHN: 


For more of Ben Shahn’s art, explore the following books: 


Common Man Mythic Vision, The Paintings of Ben Shahn, 

by Susan Chevlowe, Princeton University Press, 1998.- 

Love and Joy About Letters, by Ben Shahn, Grossman, 1963. 
Ben Shahn, by Frances K. Pohl, Pomegranate Artbooks, 1993. 
Ben Shahn: Paintings, James Thrall Soby, George Braziller; 1963. 


array of art is on display in Berkeley through February 14. 
Judah L. Magnes Museum, 2911 Russell St., Berkeley. 
Museum hours: 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday through 
Thursday. (510) 549-6950. 


